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Farmers Curb Markets Fill a Nee 

















ever tried out. The markets at Lancaster, Pa, offer one of the best 
examples of the value of such a medium of trade between producer 
and consumer. These Lancaster markets existence for 

» than 60 years. They have always been a great success and of 
untold value and convenience to both producer and consumer. Pos- 
nowhere is there a better system of curb markets. Practically 
everything sold on these markets is grown or produced within an 
hour’s drive by horse and wagon, and these products are sold direct to 
the consumer; no middleman’s profit here. The producer receives a 
larger per cent of the dollars and the consuming public have fresh, 
first-class goods direct from the producer. 

Lancaster markets are held Wednesdays and Saturdays from early 
morning until about 10 o’clock. If all the curb markets were in a 
direct line, they would occupy a space of three-quarters of a mile in 
length. The curb front is soid at public auction to the highest bidder, 
and the gross income from these sales net the city of Lancaster over 
$8000 annually. Each farmer buys about 8 feet of curb to display his 
produce for sale. Nearly 500 farmers attend these markets, some 
once, others twice a week. 


have been in 


sibly, 


Other Cities Also Use Them 


But not only in Lancaster, but in many towns and cities are there 
curb markets successfully performing their service. These markets 
are of every class, from cities of 10,000 up to the cities of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg. Under the stimulus of curb markets, offering as they 
do, an outlet for farm products in nearby towns, there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in perishable products in a number of Pennsylvania 
counties. 

In Scranton, Lackawanna county, there are now six curb markets, 
as compared with three last year, and the average number of farm 
teams attending is nearly double that of last year. During one week 
in August, 542 loads of farm produce were sold on 


with those charged by the farmers in the opening market showed that 


farm, the 
25% to 40% less, and in one case at ieast, 


housewife was paying from 


for one-third of 


for the fresher stuff from the 


buying stuff 
farmers were 


what the stores were charging. Incidentally, also, the 


satisfied with the price obtained on the market for their products. 


In Philadelphia, four curb markets are now in operation, and the 


number of farmers attending these markets is increasing each day. 
Both hucksters and farmers are allowed on the Philadelphia curb 


products offered 
Philadelphia 


markets in order to widen the scope and supply of 
for sale. One of the amusing features noted on the 
markets is the ability of the women buyers to scent a farmer 
off,” especially if the farmer has a mixed load of produce. One can 


URB markets throughout Pennsylvania has tried them fo zs against two last year. The day be- 
Pennsylvania are giving . i = fore the Scranton market opened 
encouraging reports. of satisfaction wrires "ied M. Arthur this year, prices on fruits and vege- 
themselves. They have tables were obtained in various 
usually made good when- . stores. A comparison of these prices 


“afar 


almost notice an air of superiority in the woman who leaves the farm- 


er’s wagon after having secured a quantity of fresh, wholesome farm 


vegetables and fruits. She will boast all the way home about her wonder- 


ful purchases and the fact that she has secured the real farm products. 


More Perishable Foods Sold 


The records of Scranton last year showed that during the period of 
the curb market the total consumption of perishable food in Scranton 
was increased about 30% over the year before. This is true every- 
where curb markets are successfully operated. Women who buy from 
the huckster or at the store almost invariably purchase in small quan- 
tities. The curb market seems to beget a buying spirit, not noticable 
in those who market at the stores. This, coupled with the stimulus 
of lower prices, and a greater display of attractive food products, 
usually results in buyers carrying home on an average two or three 
times as much as they would buy under ordinary circumstances. This 
results in a larger consumption of perishables, with the corresponding 
saving of the staples needed for war purposes. It also results in 
increasing the demand for perishables, thereby stimulating production 

and stabilizing prices. In a number of cases, the 





the Scranton markets. In Lehigh county, a recent 





stabilizing of prices on the curb markets has been 





report showed an attendance on a single day of 
252 teams, as against 130, the maximum record for 


117, and four markets in successful operation, as 



















effected during the season of heavy production by 
getting the women to ean and dry fruits and vege- 
tables when they are plentiful, [To Page 310.] 

















Looking in on the Lancaster, 
Here is evidence that this is a busy day at the curb market. 


Housewives are stocking up for the next day’s meals. 
preciative of the opportunity to sell their produce as are the housewives for buying. 











Pennsylvania, Curb Market 
Farmers are as ap- 
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Shall Agriculture Be Sacrificed? 

Any movement that will establish our soldier 
boys in productive industry after they return 
from their supreme service abroad is to be com- 
mended. However, there is no need to sacrifice 
existing enterprises; nor should those grand boys 
be started along unwise lines that may be in the 
end distasteful to them or impossible of success. 
The plan that returning soldiers be given farms, 
that Uncle Sam spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars in draining swamp lands, irrigating arid 
lands, reclaiming cut over forests without regard 
shall be done with the products 
certain to breed mischief, certain to 
tain to demoral- 


to what 
raised, is 
cause many to lose their all, ¢ 
ize the farm lands and farm systems already 
in existence. 

President Wilson already fears 
e wheat on its hands than it knows 


the country 
may have mol 
what to do with. As soon as peace comes, the 
problem will not be how to get more land to 
grow more food, but how to use the food that 
able to produce. De- 
sirable as it is to have thousands and thousands 
agriculture, is it 


present day farms will be 
of the soldier boys engaged in 
not more prudent to place them on established 
farms than to 
fact is, every farm-minded soldier can get a job 
on a farm at high pay when he returns, or if 
financially able, he can secure a good farm now 
to operate it. 


build new ones for them? The 


unworked because there is no lab« 

If the government is to do anything in this 
direction let it help finance the soldiers on un- 
tenanted farms, which can be done at a trifling 
cost, compared with the enormous money-spend- 
ing plans of the politicians, who are looking 
more to future votes than to the future prosper- 
ity of American agriculture. To do this will not 
be to existence and 
will mean the 
Our agriculture of today 
Unless, however, our farm 

ir protests early and fight at once, 
ary scheme will be put in existence to the injury 


sacrifice the farms now in 
safest policy for the new farmers. 
must not be sacrificed. 
rganizations enter 
the vision- 


of everybody. It is time to wake up! 

Note American Agriculturist’s review of this 
vital subject on Page 308. If you feel as we do 
about it, write today to Hon F. K. Lane, secre- 
tary of interior, Washington, D C, urging him 


to go slowly in sinking billions of dollars in some 
God-forsaken wilderness. 
you and every other farmer of the east. 


This matter concerns 
If you 


sit idly by and see overproduction evils multiply 
and your farm land values decrease, you have 
no one but yourself to thank. The present war 
outlook is that we may have our boys back with 
us much earlier than at one time seemed |_Pos- 
sible. Hence, Secretary Lane may be reminded 
that he is not going too fast, but he’s going in 
the wrong direction. Get onto the main line of 
justice, economy and sound principles of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 


Special Notice to Subscribers 

The new government regulation requires that 
all publications shall discontinue sending their 
papers after date of expiration of subscription 
unless subscription is renewed and paid for. 
This ruling of the war board means that if 
your subscription is in arrears, your account 
must be settled in full to date and paid for in 
advance. : 

We are advised that the government will hold 
us strictly accountable for the enforcement of 
this regulation. Our regular subscription sales- 
man may not get to you before we will have to 
stop your paper. Renewing your subscription 
TODAY will keep American Agriculturist com- 
ing to you regularly as in the past. 


Government and Lime Regulations 

All right thinking people want to see the war 
won for preservation of civilization. 3ut some 
of the regulations intended to be enforced by 
government authorities have been made by 
those who do not rightly comprehend the affairs 
and interests of those who must submit to reg- 
ulations. Take agricultural lime. The prior- 
ities commissioner at Washington, who has su- 
preme power, has ruled that to get priority of 
shipment, a farmer wanting more than one ton 
of lime a year, must make oath that it is es- 
sential for him to have it. 

The director of the state station must also 
approve of this oath. This done in due time, a 
license will be issued authorizing the shipment. 
This means that when car space is scarce and 
the shippers of commodities in classes 1, 2 and 
3, as well as others in class 4 having priority 
over lime, need space, lime cannot be shipped 
unless the ruling above stated is complied with. 

It is expected that this ruling will be revised 
to accord with common sense for agricultural 
welfare. But such doings and the unparalleled 
extravagance prevailing, means that as never 
before is it necessary to have our best men in 
government affairs. Congressmen 
can do much to promote or 
hamper agricultural welfare. We are*to elect 
a new congress and various legislatures in No- 
vember, so it behooves farmers to use their 
votes and intluence to elect the right kind of 
men for our national welfare and to give the 


charge of 
and legislators 


farmers a square deal. 


Don’t Wait 

Whether the war ends soon or lasts a long 
shipping situation will be very bad for 
months Bad as it was last spring, it 
cannot possibly improve before the next crop 
season comes. We want to urge, therefore, 
every member of the American Agriculturist 
family to get in his fertilizer and implement 
order at the earliest possible moment. In get- 
ting in the order early we mean get the goods 
shipped; fertilizers particularly. But ordering 
early is not enough. Many farmers discovered 
that, to their regret and loss last year. The 
fertilizers should be bought and delivered. You 
want them in your barn or shed this year— 
months before they will be used, otherwise you 
may not get them at all or too late for use next 
spring. It is just as easy to order fertilizers 
now, and a good deal easier to haul them home 
during the winter than it is next year in the 
rush of late winter and spring work. 

They may cost less if bought now, also. That’s 
a point. If manufacturers send out their goods 
as fast as made the goods do not need addition- 
al handling, and storage space is not therefore 
required; and these items always enter into the 
price. Labor is going to be a very severe prob- 
lem with manufacturers when the new draft 


time, the 


to come, 
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gets under way; hence, labor next year may be 
more costly than now and certainly it wil) be 
searcer. Both undoubtedly will influence a 
lesser supply than normally. Remember the 
early bird gets the worm. Equally true—the 
man who fills his fertilizer needs early, now oy 
within the next four or six or eight weeks, wij 
be the fellow who gets his fertilizer first anq at 
the least cost. Not only order early, but insist 
on early delivery. 


A great deal of dissatisfaction exists in liye 
stock circles as to the way judging is done at 
some of the fairs, Con- 
siderable criticism comes 
to American Agriculturist 
about the judging of certain breeds at the New 
York state fair, cattle particularly. Charges of 
partiality are made. In one instance the judge, 
who is a breeder, it is claimed made awards 
clearly not on merits, but because his own 
breeding was seen in the classes exhibited. This 
unquestionably is bad. If continued it wil 
spell disaster to the live stock shows. Judges 
always should be selected who have no interest 
whatsoever in the contestants or in the breeq- 


Judging Live Stock 





ing of their stock. A judge who is an intiinate 
friend of an exhibitor, or a relative, as duty to 
himself and to his business should refu 


place ribbons on live stock. There are enoug] 
disinterested judges in the country to make it 
possible andal out of our state fairs 


But it is creeping in. 





to keep se 


of insidious attacks upon the Federaj 
farm loan system. Old-style lenders seek to 
discredit it. They want a re- 
turn to former times, when 
they squeezed both farm bor- 
rowers and investors in farm 
bonds. More than 50,000 farmers already have 
got out of Shylock’s clutches by obtaining ad- 
vances through the Federal farm loan system. 
Its existence tends to keep down interest rates 
and to make mortgage money easier for all bor- 
rowing farmers, which is precisely why the old- 
style lenders seek to undermine the Federal farm 
loan system. No one claims it is perfect, but 
experience is showing how the law and its ap- 
plication can be improved. But its enemies 
don*% want it improved—their scheme is to kill 
it, of course, by indirection. 


Beware 


Attacking Farm 
Loan System 


It is perhaps but natural that producers 
should continue to be assailed by the city press, 
because mounting costs 
of farm labor, fertiliz- 
ers, machinery, seed 
and a score of other things, including house- 
hold living expenses, have resulted in a logical 
advance in the price the farmer receives; this 
to offset his greatly increased outlay and still 
leave only a fair margin of profit for the avoca- 
tion of farming. For example, a leading com- 
mercial paper calls the price advance in butter 
and cheese as an “inflation” in dairy products. 
It cites the decline in the price of corn of 50 
cents a bushel, compared with midsummer, and 
ingeniously claims that “by government edict 
mill feed is cheap in order to facilitate the mill- 
ing of flour.’”’ Delicious! It is one thing to 
say that mill feed quotations are nominally low, 
but an entirely different thing to get these 
needed supplies at any price. As to corn, the 
splendid new crop on which early winter deliv- 
eries show the decline named have scarcely be- 
gun to move freely from farm to market; al- 
though dairy interests are beginning to secure 
some benefit in slightly cheaper corn feeds. In- 
stances of this character might be cited that 
only a few days ago 250 New York city retailers 
were obliged by the federal authorities to dis- 
gorge because forsooth dressed lamb costing 
them 22 cents a pound (and a materially small- 
er figure to the producer) went over their re 
tail counters at a snug profit of 23 cents, 
doubling the price. Some day the city press 
may broaden out and get a real understanding 
of the very high cost in producing foods, and 
grant that the farmers should be accorded rea- 
sonable encouragement in carrying on the ot 
ecupation which is basic in winning the war and 
in the maintenance of our national supremacy. 


All in the Point of View 
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§OOT rots are not as well known as 
other diseases of the apple, and 
there are several kinds. A few 
of the most important ones may 
be taken as types to illustrate 
what may be expected of these 
subterranean nuisances. The geographic range 
of these is as follows: In the far west, mush- 
room root rot; in the extreme east, xylaria root 
rot; in the south and southwest, Texas root rot. 
These are all fungous troubles exhibiting sim- 
ilar general characteristics, but differing in 
those important details of which a knowledge is 
essential to progress in their treatment. 

The mushroom root rot is primarily a west- 
ern trouble. It is most destructive in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, although it is 
said to occur in Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. 
The nature of the injuries induced is as fol- 
lows: The roots may be killed and hence the 
ii ree dies; the crown may be injured to 
extent that the tree blows over under 





a 


such uu 
strain a heavy crop; fruit on affected trees 
usually fails to mature properly; starch manu- 
facture in the leaves is curtailed, due to a lack 
of a normal foliage area in diseased trees; and 
there is little or no growth in affected trees. 
The 1ushroom root rot in bringing about 
injuries in these several ways. may create ex- 


tensive losses. It is admitted that in important 
apple states, individual diseases sometimes re- 
duce the crop’ until the losses are keenly felt. 
In some regions this root rot is more destruc- 
tive than any other disease. In the Pacific 
northwest, the disease not only affects apples, 
but occurs also on prunes, eherries, bush fruits, 
peaches and many kinds of forest and shade 
trees. A case is on record in which 8% of the 


. trees in a large prune orchard died each year 


for seven consecutive years on account of the 
mushroom root rot. 


Symptoms and Cause 


A striking characteristic of this disease is its 
slow development. The average observer will 
usually not suspect its presence until one or 
more trees in an orchard show poor growth and 


Apple Root Rots and Their Control 


Plain statement by L. R. Hesler of New York agricultural college 


yellowing or wilting of the foliage. In this 
stage the tree is beyond recovery, infection hav- 
ing occurred one to three years previously, and 
death may ensue at any time. 

Upon close examination of an affeeted tree it 
may be found that the crown has been girdled 
just below the surface of the ground. Roots 
are affected in a manner similar to that of the 
crown. In the soil adjoining rotted parts will 
be found the profuse development of string-like, 
hard, blaek, shiny, much-branched strands, 1-25 
to 1-12 of an inch in diameter. Whence the 
name shoe-string root rot. These strands have 
a peculiar mushroom odor and a tough texture. 
From these strands, or rhizomorphs, as they 
are called, numerous white-gilled, honey-col- 
ored mushrooms may arise in the autumn. 
These symptoms are found on old and young 
trees alike. 

The strands, or rhizomorphs, are capable of 
traveling through the soil from tree to tree. 
Thus a healthy tree becomes infected under- 
ground. From the gills of the mushrooms 
microscopic spores are liberated in great num- 
bers. These spores are carried through the air 
for long distances and may account for isolated 
cases of mushroom root rot. For, when the 
spores fall to the ground they germinate, feed- 
ing on the humus, and eventually produce 
rhizomorphs. These strands attack the roots 
and crown, and cause them to rot. 


Control of Mushroom Root Rot 


The mushroom involved is called the honey- 
mushroom, honey-agaric, and is known botani- 
cally as Armillaria mellea; whence the name 
Armillaria root rot. It occurs widely in woods, 
orchards, berry patches, and newly cleared land. 
The long list of plants which it may attack af- 
fords an opportunity for almost certain per- 
petuation. It lives on dead buried wood, from 
whence it can spread to the roots of trees. 

Measures of control may be summarized 
as follows: 1. The mushrooms should be de- 
stroyed. 2. In selecting an orchard site, care 
should be taken to avoid land which for any 
reason is suspected of being infested. Newly 





cleared ground should be held in high suspicion, 
for, as already pointed out, the fungus lives on 
dead chunks in the soil for long periods. It is 
a good policy to grow a non-susceptible crop on 
such soil for at least three years. 

3. If a tree is killed it should be removed, 
and care should be taken that bits of the rhizo- 
morphs are not distributed about the orchard. 
Another tree should not be planted in its place 
for three or more years. 

4. If the tree is merely injured, not killed, 
and the grower desires to leave it in the soil, it 
may be isolated by digging a trench to prevent 
the spread of the rhizomorphs to adjacent 
healthy trees. The trench should be dug near 
the ends of the roots and need not be more than 
one foot wide nor more than two feet deep. 
Throw the dirt toward the tree, since such soil 
may contain rhizomorphs. 

5. Injured trees may be treated in the 
spring or early summer as follows: The roots 
around the crown should be exposed; all dead 
wood and diseased bark should be removed, the 
wounds disinfected, and the roots left exposed 
to the sun during the remainder of the summer. 
Corrosive sublimate, 1-1000, should be used as a 
disinfectant. Finally all wounds should be 
painted with coal-tar or lead paint, and the 
roots should be covered with soil in the late fall 
or early winter. This method is known as the 
“aeration” method. 

6. Quarantine diseased trees, that is, avoid 
them in cultivation. Rhizomorphs may be spread 
in this fashion. 


Xylaria Root Rot 


This is a disease caused by a fungus of the 
species Xylaria, which until very recently has 
not been suspected as being parasitic. It has 
been observed generally in Virginia, North Car- 
olina, and New York, and doubtless occurs 
elsewhere. 

Affected trees show abnormal foliage. The 
leaves are paler and smaller, often being only 
one-third the size of healthy leaves. One or 
more limbs or even the whole tree may exhibit 

[To Page 310.] 











Fuel and Farming 

PROF FRANK*A. WAUGH 
HAT does the fuel administration have 
to do with agriculture? Rather more 
than it thought at first. Agriculture 


touches everything. We have been fond of say- 
ing th everyone depends on agriculture, but 


the converse that agriculture is dependent on 
everything else is equally true. Thus when the 
fuel administration, looking about for luxuries 
which might be curtailed, decided to make a 
0% cut on the florists, the cut went deeper ap- 
parently than they intended. ~ No distinction is 
made between the orchid grower and the pro- 
ducer of early eabbage plants. 

Very few persons outside the business have 
any fair guess at the amount of food produced 
under glass in these modern times. The Bos- 
ton market gardeners’ association, when con- 
fronted with the fuel order, sat down in a 
circle | began counting on their fingers to 


See just what their output is. At the first 
reckoning they added more than 8000 torts. 
Now 8000 tons of food in a little town Hke 


Boston is certainly not negligible. Moreover 
this is a kind of food which is bulky and hard 
to ship. It is of some public importance that 
it be produced locally. Practically every pound 


of these 8000 tons is delivered to consumers 
Tithane : . 

with« ut touching the railroads. The products 
°' Rorthern greenhouses are to some degree 


interchangeable with the output of southern 
truck us. From the standpoint of national 
eco! s and war economies it would obvious- 
ly tter to grow lettuce under glass in 
“ ids, Mich, for local consumption than 


ee all the way up from Florida. 
Phe d administration has lately been urg- 


a 





ing people to eat more fresh vegetables. They 
have pointed out the fact that such a diet is 
healthful; also that it is patriotic, inasmuch as 
it relieves the demand for exportable meats 
and cereals. This is sound argument—so 
sound indeed that it will stand a heavy frost— 
just as sound in winter time as in summer. 
Fresh vegetables in December and January are 
quite as delicious to the human stomach as in 
June and July. ~*~ 

There may even be a question whether roses 
and chrysanthemums are luxuries. We can’t 
all wear sackcloth and ashes in war time and 
we don’t want to. We would like to keep a 
few of the amenities of life, we would like to 
practice an occasional act of kindness, we would 
like to realize here and there a touch of beauty. 
If we lose our hearts and souls it will hardly 
be worth while keeping up the war just to save 
our stomachs. 


When to Expect Crop Deterioration 

Growing winter wheat and winter rye find a 
critical period from December 1 to March 3l, 
with declines in eondition of 7% and 5% re- 
spectively one year with another. This is the 
statement of the bureau of crop estimates, de- 
partment of agriculture, which has within a few 
days sent out an elaborate compilation showing 
the critical months of various farm produets; if 
autumn sown wheat shows 85% of normal in 
the following March it will be less than 85% in 
May and probably still less in harvest time. A 
second claim is that no crop makes a full nor- 
mal or 100% yield. The deductions are the re- 
sult of observations covering many years and 
based upon the law of averages. The prospects 
of spring wheat may be expected to suffer their 





greatest decline in July, 7.3%; but the decline 
in June, 7.1%, is nearly as great. 

The critical month for corn is July, one 
year with another, with a decline of condition 
amounting to 5.2%. This is an average result 
of observations covering many states and many 
years. July is also reported a critical month 
for spring wheat, oats, barley, flax, pastures, 
tobacco, grapes and melons. “Potatoes are a 
crop that persistently deteriorates in a large 
degree throughout the whole season; for July 
the loss of condition is 6.6%, for August 8.3%, 
and for September 4.1%. 

August is a month for deterioration in cot- 
ton, field beans, potatoes, cabbage, onions and 
tomatoes. September is found to be the critical 
month for buckwheat, sweet potatoes, rye, field 
beans, peanuts, sugar cane and sugar beets. 





Values in Corn Stover 
H. W. SCHNEIDER 

Did you ever stop to think why corn fodder 
or stover does not bring over 3, 4 or 5 cents a 
bundle? Corn fodder is the cheapest product 
of the farm sold today. As a feed it is excel- 
lent, especially when cut into short lengths or 
shredded. Feeding, or trying to feed, whole is 
wasteful. It saves hay for bedding; it is ex- 
cellent and makes a good fertilizer. 

Compare prices: Ordinary bundles average 
12% pounds, eight bundles to 100 pounds, or 
160 bundles to 2000, which at 5 cents equal $8 a 
ton. Assuming that fodder would be worth 
only one-half as much as ordinary hay, then 
two tons, or $16, would equal one ton of hay. 
In that case hay feed often costs more than 
corn fodder feed, and the manure from wasted 
corn fodder over hay is of greater value. 
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Millions of New Farms 

To Be Created at Government Expense 
from Desert, Swamp and Cut-over 
Lands—For Keturning Soldiers— 
Why Not Give Them a Chance in 
God's Country, instead of in the 
Wilderness? ® 

Colossal Error Adyocated by Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior— 
Would Almost Give Away These Ke- 
claimed Lands—Why Not Help the 
Soldiers to Farms Already Avail- 
able? 


We submitted to Sec Lane certain 
editorials from American Agriculturist 
criticizing his land scheme, and re- 
ceived the following reply: 

Secretary Lane’s Proposition 

I thank you for your letter with edi- 
torial clippings, and have asked con- 
gress for funds with which to survey 
the unused lands of the east as well as 
the west. In the meantime I have 
written the governor of each state as 
follows: 

All of the English-speaking countries 
ensaged in the war, except our own, are 
endeavoring in a generous and compre- 
hensive manner to provide farms, or 
rural employment, for returning sol- 
diers who may desire this. 

This country will be confronted with 
the same obligation at the close of the 





war, More than a million soldiers will 
have been drawn from the farms; an 
equal number should be returned to the 
land if they ds e it. To do this is a 
large undertaking It will have to be 
fealt With in a large way. it is be- 
lie | that tl e y 

diers will brin ba 

fields new i 

they will be 

ind acti) t 

led, progre i 

to the states 


The fundam 
undertaking is 
ipree areas ¢ 
lic domain 
steads, as was 
war, we will have F 
measure to the areas of arid land 
can be irrigated, the fertile lands which 
can be reclaimed by drainage, the great 

areas of cut-over§ timberlands 

need to be cleared and made ready for 
cultivation, and the unused and neg- 
lected areas to be found elsewhere. 

I am therefore writing to you to ask 
your assistance in securing the informa- 
tion outlined below, and I shall appre- 
ciate it greatly if you could, in co- 
operation with the chairman of the 
council of national defense, bring this 
to the attention of a small group of in- 
formed people in your state and ask 
them in my behalf for their aid in fur- 
nishing the following data: 

I—The approximate acreage (in 
blocks of not less than 5000 acres) otf 





case il » i l 
to look in a lar 
4 which 


} 


lands suitable for settlement in your 
state whose profitable cultivation re- 
quires: 


(a) Draining. 
(b) The clearing of stumps. 
(c) Irrigation. 
°—The areas of state-owned land that 
might be used for soldier settlement. 
3—Neglected lands which could | be 
put in condition for profitable cultiva- 
on, 
eT his is 2 movement which should be 
co-operative. Through co-operation far 
larger results can be obtained if. the 
federal or state authorities acted alone, 
or independent of each other. I should 
therefore like to know if you could at- 
tend a conference for further considera- 
tion of these questions within the next 
30 days if such a conference should be 
called. ; 
I would estimate that of an army of 
$,000,0000, something like 850,000 will 


have been farm laborers. Probably 
many of them will return to their 
former occupations, but as to those 


men who have the skill, experience 
and character to become successtu 
farmers, I believe the rovernment 
should provide the opportunity by 
making both land and credit available. 
On the Wrong Track 
American Agriculturist is 
of vivinge every one of our brave sail- 
ors and soldiers a fair chance to get 
a homestead of his own if he wants it. 
But first we would point out the folly 
of the government being carried away 
by those whose enthusiasm for “back 
to the land” exceeds their practical 
experience and actual knowledge of 
farming conditions. We feel so strong- 
ly on this matter that we have writ- 


desirous 





‘or the Land's Sake use Bowker’s 
rtilizers. 
t se who till 


They enrich the earth and 
it." —[ Advertisement. 


Reconstruction 





Avoid 


Evils 
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ten to the governor of each of our 
middle states as follows: 
Letters Sent to State Governors 

You have recently been asked by 

Sec Lane to inform him of areas and 
blocks of not less than 5U000 acres of 
land suitable for settlement in your 
state by returning soldiers. His idea 
eems to be that the government at 
great expense should reclaim vast 
areas of desert, swamp and cut-over 
lands in the least desirable-living sec- 
tions of the far west and extreme 
south. Sec Lane apparently does not 
even know that right here in your own 
state, while much of the land is em- 
braced in the ownership of existing 
farms, it is neither possible nor desir- 
able to place soldiers on homesteads 
carved out of 5000-acre tracts of wild 
land. 

Every farmer, farmer’s son, or hired 
man who has left the farm to go into 
army or navy will be welcomed back 
to the farm that he left. The few ex- 
ceptions prove the rule. These men 
cannot only return to good jobs, bu. 
will have assured pay and an oppor- 
tunity to buy part or all of the farm 
upon which they work or some other 
farm in the vicinity whose attractive- 
ness appeals to them. These men wh» 
have proven their capacity to farmin:: 
may well be aided by loans from the 
government on easy terms to acquire 
the land or homesteads they desire. 

But there is no excuse for banish- 
ing these men to some God-forsaken 
desert area or forbidding cut-over 
countty or to the everglades of Flor- 
ida. If any of them prefer to go to 
those regions, let them do so, but they 
will be few in number and lacking in 
experience, 

However, among our returning he- 
roes there may be many, who, like a 
certain class of city folks without ex- 
perience in agriculture, have a hank- 
ering to get back to the land. Unless 
these people first have farm training 
and practical experience, almost inevi- 
tably they will make a failure of it. 
Let such people go to work upon ex- 
isting farms, the men working on the 
land their women folks indoors. Thus 
they will earn good wages while mas- 
tering the business. They will get ex- 
perience at their employer’s expense, 
instead of at the price of bitter years 
of misguided effort. Any man or 
woman, couple or family, who after a 
season or year or two of such expe- 
rience find themselves so well adapt- 
ed to agriculture as to be still in love 
with it, may properly be aided by gov- 
ernment to buy the land or homestead 
they desire. 

Throughout your state our many 
farms now not cultivated at all, or but 
poorly worked coritd be _ subdi- 
vided or improved and afford good 
farm homes for trained back-to-the- 
landers whether, from army, navy or 
city. Upon thousands of other farms 
are areas, small or large of rough 
land, undrained land, or land which 
for other reasons is not now cultivat- 
ed. If all these farms were reorgan- 
ized and this now waste land improved, 
t's total area thus available could be 
cut up into many new farms. 

We sumbit that thus to assist our 
heroes to farms of their own in God’s 
country far wiser than the policy ad- 
vised by Sec Lane. His plan might 
create thousands of new farms in the 
now desert country to be peopled by 
those untrained ‘in agriculture and 
with no feeling for country life. With 
suflicient government aid, those 
schemes might largely increase the 
production of food and thus knock 
down the price of all farm products 
and further depreciate farm values. 
Such a result would make farming so 
unprofitable and rural life so unat- 
tractive as to still further stimulate 
city at expense of country. 

What the Governor of Pennsylvania 
Says 

“It is my judgment that no such ac- 
tion as this ought to be taken; that if 
the government is to do anything along 
this line, it should help these returning 
Soldiers to locate wherever in their 
judgment and through the advice of 
their friends it would be wise for them 
to settle. We have many good acres 
of soil in Pennsylvania where we would 
be very glad to welcome these patriots, 
giving them material as well as social 
opportunity to find a home life and to 
add stability to their home life. Per- 
sonally, I am opposed to any attempt 
to segregate these men. We want them 
here, as no doubt every other common- 
wealth does, and this commonwealth 
will do everything in its power to make 
their return happy and their residence 
profitable.” 





If Short on Brawn, make it up with 
brains and fill those who can work 
with interest and enthusiasm.—[Noel. 


American Agriculturist, November 2, 19} 
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HE PRESENT line of International En- 
gines gives every farmer a chance to buy 
the very engine he needs at a price he can wel] 
afford to pay. 

The sizes now run from 1 to 15-H. P., with a special line in 
the 134, 3, and 6-H. P. sizes, known as the International TypeM. 
All sizes, even the smallest, operate on common coal oil and 
other cheap fuels testing down to 39 degrees Baume. Every 
engine develops more than its rated horse power. All con- 
form to International standards of quality, insuring good 
service, long life, and cheap operation. 

_It will pay any farmer who is in the market for a good en- 
zine, at a fair price, to pay close attention to the International 
ine. If you can use a 134, 3, or 6-H. P. engine, the Type M 
will give you a number of pleasant surprises in features, the 
value of which any engine-using farmer can appreciate. 

The local dealer either has an International engine in stock, 
or can get one for you tosee. If he has not told you about 
our engines yet, write us for complete information. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO “ USA @ 











THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popular in its first three years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, making hone self-oil- 
ing. Its enclosed motor 
keeps in the oil anda 
keeps out dust_and 
rain. The Splash Oiling 
System _ constant! 
floods every bearing with oil pre- 
venting wear and enabling theY4 
mili to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. “4 
Double Gears are usec, each carrying half the load 
le make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, -Tan 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Sawa. 


Write BERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 


Pays100% 
Every Year 


Hundreds of progressive farm- | which I am not.” 
ers have written that “the New C. E. HOUGH. Conn. 
Idea Spreader pays for itself every year"— 
“the most profitable investment on the farm”’—“it 
doubles the yield” — 












Kero-O0il Engines 


Twice the Power at Half the Cost 
Sizes 2 to 2F i 


























ENCIME WORKS 
nd Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
ce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 




























AND 500 BUCK SHOTS 
Big 31-inch lever-action rifle, fine walnut stock, free for 
selling 25 beautiful Pictures or 25 pkgs. Post Cards at le. 


Order your chcice. GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. SG1 CHICAGO 











“I purchased ooe of 
your Spreaders eight 
years ago and it has 
spread all of my manure 
from 50 head of stock 
during that time. _ It bas 
easily paid for itself each 
year. Any farmer having 
more than five head of| 
stock cannot afford to be 
without it unless he is 
especially fond of spread: 
ing manure by hand, 

















“saves its cost”’—“couldn’t farm 
without it”—and other such statements. 

These letters mean much to the man who is farming for 
profit. They are conclusive evidence to any farmer willing to 
consider the facts. They prove the statements of Experiment 
Stations and Agricultural Colleges. They prove that you should own a 


N Registered [DE . 


The New Idea is THE ORIGINAL wide spreading spreader, the 
machine that revolutionized old fashioned methods—that has always 
been the leader in quality, improvements and popularity. Has solid 
bottom with chain conveyors. Pulverizes thoroughly and spreads 
evenly 5 to 7 ft. wide. Drives with heavy sprockets and chain 
—no gears. Low down, light draft. Loads and pulls without 
undue strain on man or team. Saves time and reduces labor. 
See your New Idea dealer. He is pretty busy and may not get 
around to you. Call him up and when you go in, insist on the 
“New Idea” «=the machine you are sure of. 
If you don’t know him, we’ll send you his 
name and a free copy of “Helping Mother 
Nature,” a splendid book on soil 
fertility. Send your name today. 


_NEW IDEA SPREADER CO, 
Spreader Specialists Coldwater, Ohio 



















“I use your Spreader 
and find it far superior to 
others in construction, 
durability and efficiency. 
The manure goes from a 
thirdtoa halffartherthan 
whenspreadbyhand. It 
sayes at least a third of 
the timeof man andteam, 
not to speak of saving fert- 
ilization value by even and 
wide spreading. Your 
spreader can soon be made 
to pay for itself." 

J.F, P. THURSTON, 
Indiana. 
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Far West Cranberries 


TT) fruits may eventually prove 
somet! of a real competitor for 
the fruit grower of Wisconsin, New 
Jers New York and Massachu- 
setts; is the case today with Pacific 
northwest apples. The four states 
named have long been practically the 
only growers Of cranberries; latterly 
a few bogs have been established in 
Michigan. But in recent years consid. 
erable effort has been made in Oregon 
and Washington to utilize some of the 
many thousand acres of land suitable 
to tl growing of cranberries. No 
definite figures are available as to 
acreage under cultivation, yet this con- 
sidera For the few small tracts 
thus improved and cultivated profits 


are reported so satisfactory that 1918 


found a good many hundred acres 
now under cultivation. In fact in 1917, 
according to a leading Portland fruit 
dealer, there were produced in the 
northwest nearly enough cranberries 
for home consumption; an estimate 


for 1918 even better. “It will be only 
a short time,” he adds, “before Ore- 
gon will have such a surplus that we 
must look to the middle east for an 
outlet. The berries in this section are 
largely McFarlan.” Due to absence of 
frosts the vines do not require flooding. 





Wonderful Tobacco Crop 
Growers in the Connecticut river 
valley may well take pride in and be 
highly gratified with the fine tobacco 
crop they produced the present sea- 


son. This has reference to quantity, | 
value and quality. Letters from fore- 
most growers, both in Connecticut 


and Massachusetts, are enthusiastic in 
behalf of the 1918 output. 

Authorities say the percentage of 
sun-grown acreage which was primed 
was larger than ever before. The 
sun-grown crop will yield a big supply 
of wrappers. The largest supply of 


binder tobacco in recent years is as- 
sured. That every pound will be 
speedily absorbed is probable. At 
the prices at which the crop has been 
taken over, manufacturers will be 


obliged to pay a figure heretofore un- 


heard of. Should the Wisconsin crop 
turn out as well as forecasts indicate 
it will, some manufacturers may be 


inclined to go slowly, even to the extent 


of curtailing production perhaps, rath- 
er th stock up too heavily with 
goods which might lessen in value 


should 1919 be productive of another 


ig crop. 





Maple Sugar Production in 1918 is 
now reported at 18,271,000 pounds, an 
increase Over the preceding year of 
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of about 540,000 tons cabbage as the 
commercial production of cabbage 
against 475,000 tons in 1917. 





The Selling of Cheese has been re- 
duced to a science by the co-operative 
Swiss cheese exporters’ association. In 
1917 it received abnormally high prices 


makers, and retained a surplus of 
nearly $600,000.” Its 71 members in- 
clude the principal cheese factories of 
that country, whose entire product is 
sold through this agency. Here is a 
hint for the American cheese industry. 





World Market for Beans—The bean 
grower has the world for his market, 
writes G. A. Turner, president Califor- 
nia bean growers’ association, and is 
not obliged to deliver his product to 
a small group of buyers who would 
have him at their mercy. He will not 
be confronted with any necessity for 
selling his 1918 crop at a price so low 
that it would discourage him from 
again planting iarge 

Sweet Potato Growers met the issue 
squarely last spring, south and north 
putting nearly a million acres under 
this crop or slightly more than a year 


areas, 
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better than appeared in the September 
estimates, but 1,670,000 bushels less 
than grown last year. The average 
price to farmers this season under date 
of early October was $1.61 a bushel 
against $1.16 a year ago and only 824% 
cents preceding five-year average. 





Nitrate Deposits in southeastern 
California have been much talked 
about. So far as located and exam- 
ined, they are commercially valueless, 
says the U S geological survey. This 


dashes another hope for nitrate mines 
in America. 

The Edwards Hardware company 
has made everything all right as re- 
gards my pump and engine and put 
everything in splendid working order. 
I very greatly appreciate Orange Judd 
Service Bureau’s efforts in my behalf, 
as I doubt whether I would have re- 








and “was able to turn over $640,000 ago and according to the department ceived this entirely satisfactory adjust- 

in taxe s to the Swiss government, of agriculture are lifting a tonnage of ment without your assistance. LS. P. 

$660,000 for division among cheese $9,473,000 bushels. This is somewhat Metzger, Montgomery, Pa. 

——__ —-- — - —— --—_ —__ — —- ——_——_ —_—— —— —— 
Send Ask For 


For Prices 








good help. 


affecting the labor supply. 


With the new draft in operation and the in- 
creasing demand for munitions and ships, 
labor will be even more scarce. l 
epidemic which is sweeping this country is 


Troops and supplies must be moved to the sea- 


board. They have the right of way over all 
freight. The strain on the railroads is tremen- 


E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 






The Early Order 
Gets the Goods 


There is not enoigh labor to go around 
The railroad traffic is greater than ever before 
The numerous Government activities have 


drawn heavily on the labor supply. Every 
farmer realizes how difficult it is to get 


worse with the cc 
and already many 
The terrible an opportunity to 


may ask. 





the war. 


(Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) 


dous. Every car must be loaded as near 
full capacity as possible for there are not 
enough to go around. 

Transportation conditions are sure to grow 


tain thousands of loaded cars waiting for 


“What has all this to do with farming?” you 
Just this—YOU can protect your 
interests by ordering your Spring fertilizers 
shipped NOW and at the same time help win 


Agency Proposition 
















o»ming of winter weather, 
of the freight yards con- 








proceed. 













1 857 The Business Farmers’ Standard for Over 60 Years 1 9g 1 g 











exclusively. 


In spite of war conditions you can depend on 
these old-time reliable brands to furnish you 
available plant foods in the right proportions 

for the needs of your crops. 

Mr. August Freling, Sr., of Westfield, N. Y., 

raised over 72 bushels of good heavy oats 
per acre, using E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers 


He says: “I us 


manure. 
cality and would 





If you will tell us how many acres of potatoes or oats you expect to raise next 
season we will mail you a copy of our.book “Potatoes, a Money Crop” or 
“Oat Production” free, together with the name of our nearest local agent. 


We want agents in unoccupied territory. 
Ask about the proposition. 


Address Publication Division 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
51 Chambers Street 
New York City 


Mr. Isaac S. Rothenberger of Lime Kiln, Pa., 
won the Eagle Sweepstake Prize in 1917 and 
two first prizes this year at the Reading Fair. 


Coe’s Prolific Crop Producer 1916 and no 
I had the best crop in my lo- 


had gotten the rain.” 









ed 2000 lbs. of E. Frank 






have had more if we 



















































30%; maple syrup scant 5,000,000 gal- 
lens, an inetense of 1404 Order Full Carloads To Delay 
at Toda 
The Pickle Industry has grown to y Is Dangerous 
Such dimensions that a liberal area is 
given over to cucumbers each season. > MakeVYour Bikea 
Michigan is far away in the lead, w= m 
according to the department of agri- KAN Motorcycle 
culture, with 32,000 acres in 1918 un- as ead) The | Shaw A 
der cu imbers for factories, Wiscon- ee aie au bien 
sin second with 9000 acres, Indiana Easily put on. No special tools or knowledge nec- 
‘ F hateae F . on " 
oa a s, New York 1400, Minnesota oans to armers Shaw Motorbicycle, a complete power bike at big saving. 
= 3 others seattered, —— . total Ce —" a, ~~~ co. 
t 0,000 acres for the United States. ° ates lesburg, Kansas. 
Out of 394 pi in Ta one 9 Long Ti 
ag’ Of pichie snetentes, 176 are in g Time Low Interest QU 
Vol ne s * es t & 
Hi ts No Commissions —No Renewal—No Worry = oultr . = 
Market Garden Acreage in 1918 was = P It y B d 3 5 
some smaller than a year ago Under the Federal Farm Loan Act, we will loan money to actual B ree In # 
with the exception of sweet corn, cab- oF prospective farmers with which F I and M = 
Ag ettuce, tomatoes and potatoes, To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings = anagement = 
these all showing slight increase. To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment = = 
To pay off existing mortgages and debts = By James Dryden =I 
a ;¢ Growers ha, e been favored We will loan you from $100 to $10,000, according to your needs and = This book is written for the man -or = 
vith erally good climatic condi- security. The interest rate is 514%. The mortgage will be complete = Woman on the farm who is interested pric 
tions the past month or more and ly “wiped out” at the end of 35 years by paying 614% annually—5%4% = marily in making poultry pay. A strong plea © 
Pros are for a fairly liberal out- for interest and 1% on principal. Or you may pay off all or any part x for greater attention to the breed- & 
in at the Setucaemmear Remain meas of the principal after 5 years. ee fowls for higher egg production. 
Yort mal [ c ~~ - ne é e ee he author’s experiments at the Oree 
York in continues the leader, but Write today for full particulars—if you live in any of the following Agricultural College, which have resulted 
‘ mercial cabbage crop is im- ; = the creation of phenomenal strains of 
rtant in Wisconsin, which is appar- Maine New Hampshire Vermont Mas wr lager ~ edly Lapeqeovclgete: ou dite: 
ag nV ’ 1c sachusetts { ecords 300 eggs i re evers 
tly ittle less promising than at Connecticut Rhode Island New York New Jersey oun vende of pene ha pe: Boe aa 
tag. ning of September. The Ohio in less than six years’ laying, as well as = 
‘rop where an important fraction is THE FEDERAL [ AND BAN | & Chapters on systems of poultry farming, = 
used * kraut manufacturers will | oe ee ee ae ee 
“‘ow up somewhat smaller than a t 1 : _ = 
or aon cau Seeeanen aoe 146 State Street, Springfield, Mass. | 5 Mlustrated. 5 1-2.x 7 1-2 inches. 416 pases = 
Mi n, while Iowa has much more When Writing Be Sure to Give the Location of Your Farm = Cloth. Net $1.60. 3 
than in 1917, In recent years Colorado = ORANGE JUDD COMPANY = 
; s | me a large producer. The = 315 Fourth Avenue New York = 
‘tober federal r t gave a forecast = = 
eport gave yrecas SMUD NUANYEAUAUEALUA ANAL LAAN ENN NOU ESE AA SARA EON AEE MEMES SETA ULATED 
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Bush and Vine Fruit 
W. IH. JENKINS, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


Currants, gooseberries and grapes 
iy be planted in the fall with very 
success. It will be understood 


that these plants are grown from cut- 
tings planted the previous spring, or 
they may be two or three years old I 
do not think it is a good plan for the 
! gardener to try to grow thes 
roots, as they need special soil and 
ire to get good roots in on SF on, 
It is the practice of the nurseryman to 
dig the roots late in the fall, and store 
them in cellars for the spring trade. 
if one orders in the fall as in No- 
r, he should t ‘ dug plants 
little cheaper th ! pring. 
T rowers of these roots muke the 
ttin from which they grow them 
in late fall or early winter, and bury 
t n in the ground as they cut them. 
A these alway retain their vitality 
through the winier, it follows it is fully 
, fe to plant out the rooted cut- 
t in the fall, especially if they are 
planted, I plant currants and 
) erries ibout 8 by 5 feet and 
> by 2, or 5 by 7 or 8, according 
to hether it i weak or strong 


ne variety. 

Curb Markets Filia Need 

{From Front Cover Page.] 
thus preventing a loss to producers 
on *h crops as beans, tomatoes, 
corn, ete. Pennsylvania curb mrakets 
hay increased production, brought 
ibout a more economical distribution, 
lowered prices to the consumer, con- 
served food which otherwise would 
surely have wasted, and incidentally, 
have opened the eyes of the farmer to 
the wonderful absorbing power of his 
home market and taught the consum- 
er to buy in greater quantities and 
varieties. 

The successful markets which have 
been established in Pennsylvania have 
been those with the fewest restric- 
tions, Farmers are given an open op- 
portunity and have been well pleased 
with the outcome of the experiment 


it the curb. Incidentally, the have 
saved the time and labor con iin 
the ordinary method of peddli rom 


door to door 


Apple Root Rot and Coniro/ 
[From Page 507.) 


uch foliage symptoms. Lateral bud 








development is reduced and the length 
of the terminal growths is cut short 
This condition, coupled with the d 
velopment of abnormally small 
leaves, brings about a general foliage 
thinness which attracts attention from 
i distance. 

Other symptoms may be summarized 
is follows: 1. In later stages, a ten- 
lency toward a heavy bearing of poor 
quality, prematurely ripened fruit. 

® Inclination of the tree, the lean 
being directed away from the most 

riously affected roots Young trees 
may be uprootéed by hand. 

3 Death of branches on the side 
corresponding to rotted roots. 

t The bark is covered by a thin 
black inerustation: the wood slows 
dark zonations 

>. Presence of clusters of black 
finger-like fungous fruiting bodies 
irising from the soil near the trunk 
of the tree. 

By analogy it is assumed that the 
life history and general habits of the 
causal fungus, Xylaria polymorpha 
ftand probably other species), are 

milar to those of the mushroom root 
rot fungus Little is actually known 
of t points, however. The fungus 
i bly spread to ome extent 
t] h cultivation. Since dat on 

1 fungu ire sO m no 
mntre ‘ ki } 

( I ¢ ni yns re i 

analo C r n 

t rot. 

Texas Root Rot 

t 1a ? ; ot 
T eo n = 
\ To pl ters in these re he 
a e is best known as a cotton root 
I nowever, it ects not oniv cote 
ton 1d fruit trees, including the ap- 
ple, t also occurs on forest trees, 
vegetables, forage crops and weeds. 


The range of host-plants is practical- 
ly unlimited, a matter of no mean 
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more area than does lime-sulphur 
wash or similar insecticide. There- 
fore a larger number of insects can be 
reached and killed with a given quan- 
tity of mixture and an equal amount 
of work. The main disadvantage of 
these oils is that they cannot be safely 
used on foliage. The time to use them 
is during the dormant season and 
preferably in the fall just after the 
leaves drop because the oil spray not 
= only kilis what insects are still active, 
but it absolutely prevents San Jose 
scale from breeding and multiplying 


consideration from the standpoint of through the warm days of late fal! 
control, and winter. This is why many of the CLEAN SEEDS—BiG CROPS 


The presence of this disease is in- ost experi ‘char ; W al 
ost experienced orchardists now ap- z 
It Pays to Use a Racine Fan 





Orchard 
Problems 
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a d A -_ ane een coe pee ply the dormant spray in late fall and 
describe or re mushroom ant Iw winter eae tae 7 > spring No. 1—Capacity 60 to 90 bu. .... $4 
aah side inate ees shew &éiek- ‘ ily winter rather than in late spring. No. 2—Capacity 100 to 125 bu ~~ 
ening and wilting of the foliage. . : : a Saber to eeame ‘ Tell oo pie 
a ~ T = om fe we thie - abor is searce and high. Tell us yoy, 
Young trees die more suddenly than The Peach Borer is 1 ponsible for | needs. We can help you. : sins 
ler trees Dirty white or brown M™oere losses in peach growing than is | | Ask your dealer for Rawlings goods 
ands (rhizomorphs) appear on rot- @ny other one enemy of the peach | ‘ j 
roots. Small trees may be easily tree. Yet it may be easily controlled. | Rawlings Implement Co. 
uprooted, owing to root decay. Waste no time or money or any other BALTIMORE, MD. 
The fungus Ozonium omnivorum method than digging them out with : 
: LUSeS ny a = > a Bs aa nage: pocketknife. No other method has | 
vnence S oltte uUlled ZO Lt ‘00 ee mee safe es 
rot It seems to have a preference been — — — and . ate 
for black waxy soils and soils of poor- !2 over oV years oO experimenting. | 
est aeration. The high temperature The borers are almost always found | RHODES DOUBLE CUT , 
of the south favors its development. near the surface of the ground or a PRUNING SHEAR 
Temperature may be a limiting factor few inches below. Their presence is 
in its geographic range over the trave r to oe ‘ “castings.”’ 
faisedt Steen I betrayed by gum an a cas tings. We pay Ex. 
— _— a oe = _. When these masses of slippery jelly PAT. press charger 
ne, causal fungus may § srow are found by removing some earth 
through the soil or it may break up é itl ioetiiee Shae ae. te be 
nto segments and be washed from round the trunks there Is sure to be 
pluce to place. Probably, like other @ worm—often several” worms—pres- eoeponpine nga pemmenuen 
root rot fungi, it is spread through ent. The hunter should not rest until 619 SO. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
ultivation. he has found and cut the worms out 
and destroyed them, It is a good plan 





Spray for Secale Insects in the fall. to leave the earth scraped away for 
























Wait until the leaves have fallen, then a couple of weeks so a second hunt | for Auto Tires. Double mileare, prevent bow. 
use s¢ rleeid or some other miscible may be made to find any worm 2) Thousands sold. Details fee” Avesta ney 
oil. rhe special value of such mate- missed the first time. er ies Co., Dept ~! ’Cincinnati 














Under-Secretary of Agriculture 
Hon. Alex. Holm 


In His 1917 Report to the 
Minister of Agriculture of the Union of South Africa 


Says: 
“Spraying with ‘Scarecipe’ versus Lime Sulpii::;—One row of to Beurre 
Hardy pear trees which have been regularly sprayed for three years with 
‘SCALECIDE’ as a winter spray, gave a crop this year which exceeded that 
of the trees sprayed with lime sulphur as a winter spray by 58 per cent. 
The ‘SCALECIDE’ seems to exert an extraordi- 
nary stimulating effect on the trees, bringing 
them into bloom and fruit much earlier 
than those sprayed with lime sulphur.” 
Praise for “SCALECIDE” comes from far and near. 
Mr. H. O. Arton, also in distant South Africa (Cape 


Colony), writes: ‘“‘I would be compelled to use ‘SCALE- 
CIDE’ if it were three times the price.” 


“SCALECIDE” 


The Complete Dormant Spray 


‘‘Makes a Tree Outgrow Its Troubles’’ 
























Have you been overlooking the spray that Kills the hold- 
over canker which produces twig and fire blight—that 
controls scale and other insects, including pear psylla, leaf 
roller, bud moth, case-bearer and aphis ? 
“ScaLecipE” will do all and more than any 
other spray or combination of sprays will do. 
It saves labor, saves time, and saves trees. 
The use of “ ScALEcIDE”’ will make you money. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. Price 4 
always includes freight to your station. Sold on 
a money back basis. You take no risk. 
Write today. It will cost you nothing to know 
the TRUTH. Address Dept. 12. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


50 Church St. New York City 









Pour-year-old Winesap kept vigorous 
and healthy with “SCALECIDE” 












































Eighteen-year-old York Imperials sprayed for 14 years with “SCALE. 
CIDE,” averaging about 30 bushels per tree. This is the eighth 
consecative crop, each one of which was larger than the previous croo 
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Planting Orchards in Autumn 
w. H. JENKINS, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 

I have the choice of planting my 
orchard in the fall using fresh dug 
trees, or of fall-dug trees wintered in 
the cellar, and planting them in the 
spring. I can also leave them in the 
ground during the winter, and plant 
out in the spring. I think the advan- 
tage of planting the fresh dug trees 
in the spring, is so apparent that it 
needs no argument, for they will pos- 
sess all their vitality, and will have all 
the season to get well-established be- 
fore the next winter. Those who buy 
one-year-old trees from the nursery 
will buy those wintered in the ground. 
Those who buy two-year-old trees or 
older will buy those wintered in cel- 
lars, and their value depends on right 
conditions in the storage. It seems 
evident that we take a chance of the 
trees losing vitality under unfavorable 


storage conditions. 

If we are able to carry the tree 
throu the winter successfully in the 
ground, instead of in the cellar stor- 


age, tree may make a little root 
growth in the late fall, and start grow- 
ing in the spring earlier than the 
nted tree. If it seems best 


; 
spring pl 





to plant trees in-the fall, because they 
are aper then, or one has more 
timé plant them, there is a right 
way plant them to get a mini- 
mu! s; and with a favorable win- 
ter, that loss may be expected to be 
sm 

I er to plant apple trees in the 
fail. 1e time for fall planting, is 
when e trees are entirely defoliated 
and dormant, until the ground 
freezes, but the earlier the better. The 
soil suld be well drained, as there 
will less heaving, for this will be 
the cause of the greatest loss of trees. 
The land should be prepared as for 
sprin planting—well plowed, har- 
rowed and furrowed for planting. 
Plowi deep furrows will save the 


most of the digging. Plant winter ap- 
ples 40 feet each way. The trees 
should stand when planted a little 
deeper than in the nursery. To pre- 


vent heaving, and gnawing by animals, 
the earth deep around the trees. 


strawy manure is put around 

the tree, or as close as it will stay, 
the conditions are the most favorable. 
During the winter one may spread 
manu over the ground, and get 
ready for growing intercrops between 
the t My plan is to plant cherry 
trees for fillers, then over it all to 


plant ‘awberries. It is the right way 


to keep the young orchard well culti- 
vated, and to grow intercrops that pay 
well for the use of the land, until the 
orchard comes into profitable bearing. 


Manufacture of Cider Vinegar 

When the aleohol fermentation has 
bee ympleted the hard cider should 
be transferred to a clean, sterilized 
barrel, writes an eastern vinegar 
maker. Allow the cider to flow through 
the s; t until sediment begins to 


Show, then strain the remainder 
throu 1 several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth, 

This stage of the process should be 
under control as was the preceding 
one. The temperature should remain 
approx mately the same for the rea- 
Sons given above. The culture should 


ted a day or two in advance. 
» 1 this culture use equal parts 
hard cider and good, well- 
flavored vinegar, about a quart of 
nix in an enamel or wooden 
cover the vessel with several 
ses of cheesecloth and set ina 
Warm room. In a day or two a thin 





Whitish, gelatinous veil-like substance 
Will be found forming over the exposed 
Surfa: This is the true “mother” of 
Vinegar, ie, it is a mass of acetic bac- 
teria. hen this covers the surface 
use a light splinter to remove as much 
of it possible and drop Into the bar. 
rel ‘d cider. The splinter being 
lig ill float and keep the acetic 


H on it where they can obtain 
ne needed supply of air. 

As in the case of the alcoholic fer- 
mentation the barrel should not be 


more than and 


three-fourths full 


sini  ee 
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:euld lie on its side with the plug 
out. The opening should be loosely 
stopped with cotton or else covered 
with several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. Additional openings through the 
ends of the barrel near the surface of 
the cider covered as above will in- 
crease the air supply and tend to 
shorten the period of fermentation. 
If conditions are favorable the 
acetic fermentation will require about 
the same time as did the. alcoholic 
fermentation. 

When the vinegar shows around 5% 
or more of acetic acid present, the 
barrel should be filled full and tle 
plug driven in. This’is quite neces- 
sary else a loss of acid may result 
from further bacterial action. 

Freshly made cider vinegar is defi- 
cient in quality. In order to develop 
the aroma and high flavor it should be 
allowed to ripen for some time. The 
closed barrels should be placed in a 
cellar where the temperature will be 
uniformly low and left there for at 


least six months. If left longer the 
vinegar should be racked off into a 
clean barrel at the end of six months. 
Be very careful to exclude all sedi- 
ment from the new and clean barrel. 





Jottings from the Farmers 

When storing shelled beans for win- 
ter use they can be protected from 
weevils by placing them in a recep- 
tacle with air-slaked lime. About 
equal parts by weight of lime and 
beans are used, the lime being 
sprinkled through the beans in the 
container. This will prevent the devel- 
opment of weevils and not injure the 
beans for food or seed. Weevil in- 
fested beans, peas, breakfast foods, 
flour or meal should be heated in the 
oven at 118 to 125 degrees, which will 
kill all stages of the insects. They can 
then be separated from the cereals by 
sifting and from the sound beans or 
peas by submerging these in water 
and skimming off the infested seeds.— 
{T. H. Parks, Ohio State University. 





Our machinery was carefully stored 
in some old buildings as fast as we 
got through using it this fall. The first 
rainy day that time permits each ma- 
chine will be carefully inspected, worn 
parts removed, new parts ordered and 
installed. Of parts that have broken 
at least once this season, we shall get 
two duplicates. Of a few parts that 
have the most wear we may get three 
duplicates. Some of the wearing parts 
we can repairin our own farm smithy, 
or have the work done at the local 


a 


blacksmith’s. All machines will be 
thoroughly painted over, wearing parts 
greased, shares of plows and cultiva- 
tors given a coating of cheap grease. 
All vehicles and machines that set on 
the ground under cover are raised on 
blocks of wood or stone to prevent 
moisture from rusting tires and rot- 
ting the wheels. Open sheds in which 
wagons, etc, are stored will be boarded 
up in front to keep out rain and snow. 
Our old corn harvester and mowing 
machine are so worn that we shall get 
new ones if proceeds from sales of 
produce permit, but are going to fix 
up the old ones as a reserve. No 
farmer can afford not to take these 
precautions against waste and break- 
downs.—[H. M., Wisset Farms, 


I hope you will continue your fight 
for justice to farmers as you do so 


ably. I am an old farmer, now 60 
years old. They took my last boy last 
week. He was my only hope to carry 


on the farm. They certainly ought to 
let the boys stay on the farm to har- 
vest the crop they have grown and 
not let the crops go to waste as the 
country is in need of all that is grown. 
I think where there are real farmers 
they should be allowed to stay.— 
[Thomas J. Payne, Maryland. 


I have received check in full settle- 
ment for my claim against the Amer- 
ican express company, which previous- 
ly had refused to settle. I am greatly 
indebted to Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau for its assistance.—[Mrs W. Hor- 
ton, Clyde, N Y. 
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Look for this Label 
in your Raynster 


A Mark of Value 


There are many kinds of raincoats at varying 


prices. 
looks. 


You cannot estimate their value by their 


But you can recognize the Raynster Label and 


avoid uncertainty. 


The Raynster Label identifies 


honest worth—it is the manufacturer’s assurance 
*of full value in materials and workmanship. 


The Raynster Label is found in a complete line 
of weatherproof garments—heavy rubber surfaced 
work coats, smart cravenetted cloth coats, slip-ons, 
featherweight silks, and warm, heavy ulsters. 


Many of these coatslook like good overcoats and 
are generally worn as overcoats as well as raincoats. 


Outfit your family with Raynsters. 


There are 


Raynster models for women, men, girls and boys. 
You'll find a Raynster at just the price you want 


to pay. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Bosion 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


























Fine Crop of Oats and Peas Grown in New York 


In this planting last spring, alfalfa was seeded, with the result that 
a thrifty growth of another crop was almost at once available after the 


first crop was removed 


Alfalfa After Oats and Peas 
Cc. Fe. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 
I grew a crop of oats and peas 
which was ready to feed in July and 
August. Alfalfa was seeded in the oats 
and pea crop, which covered the field, 
and later provided succulent afterfeed 
forage in October. This field was 
planted in corn in 1915. In 114, be- 
sides the usual heavy winter dressing 
of stable refuse, the field was treated 
with ground limestone, at the rate of 
two tons an later with 500 
pounds of phosphate. A rank growth 
of oats and Canada field peas was 
harvested that year. In 1915 the 
chemical treatment consisted of SUV 
pounds of lime and 300 pounds of 
phosphate an acre. 

Another heavy yield of oats and 
peas was cut after serving as a nurse 


acre, 


crop for alfalfa seeding A lighter 
nurse crop would have permitted a 
stronger alfalfa growth The hard 
frosts of the winter of 116-7 de- 


stroyed so many of the alfalfa plants 
that the 1917 cutting was coarse and 
weedy. This year, 1915, the field was 
plowed, light! limed, and oats, peas 
and alfalfa drilled in with phosphate. 
The first two sowings of lime were 
done with a lime drill, the one this 
year was manure 


spreader. 


done wit i 


Prepare for Coming Ice Crop 


In general design 1 ho es are of 
three types, according to a recent gov- 
ernment bulletin: 1. The built en- 
tirely ibove ground; 2, those built 
partly above and partly under ground; 
and 3, those of the cellar type, built 
entirely below ground, The ibove- 
ground structure is by far the most 
common of these type \bove-greund 
hous can, as a rule, be more eco- 
nomically constructed than either of 


the other designs 
Insulation and drainage are two of 


the most important factors in the pres- 
ervition of ice. It is true the tem 
perature of the earth varies less than 
that of the air, but the fact that the 
temperature of the earth at 6 or 8 feet 
below the surface remains at or about 
55> degrees the year around makes it 
quite as important to protect the 
stored ice against the earth heat as 
n nst the heated air. It is more dif 

t to remove ice as needed during 
th eason from pits than from struc 
ture ibove ground. Slight advantage 
are apparent at harvest time in favo 
of the cellar or the half-sunken type 
of house, and under some circum 
stunce they will be preferred to tl 
other type. 

Ti § implk t type of ice preservation 
co f in tacking the cakes in a 
compact mass on a well-drained site, 
as we protected as pos le by natu- 
ral or artificial barriers from sun and 
wind, and covering the mass with saw- 


dust, shavins fodder, marsh hay, or 
any other good insulating material. 


Farm Personals 

Dr E. D. Sanderson has been ap- 
pointed professor of rural organization 
in the New York agricultural college. 
A graduate of the Michigan agricul- 
tural college in the late 90's, he spent 
notable years with splendid work in 
New Hampshire, Texas, Delaware and 
West Virginia. He was director of 
beth the New Hampshire and the 
West Virginia stations and was dean 
of the latter state agricultural college. 
reeling the urge to develop rural or- 
ganization work he attended Chicago 
university 

His work at Cornell will lie broadly 





in the field of rural social organiza- 
tion. Social problems in country life 
will have his attention. His splendid 
sympathy, correct understanding, fine 
cholarship and clear thinking as a 
man will make him one of the most 
notable factors in New York § state 
agricultural college work. We bespeak 
for him a fine reception in the Empire 
state and know that his work will 
vield a rich harvest to the people of 
the state. 

The New York state agricultural 
college has just selected Homer C. 
Thompson of the Federal department 
of agriculture to be professor of vege- 
table gardening. Prof Thompson is a 
graduate of Ohio state university and 
hus conducted notable experimental 
work in South Carolina, Mississippi 
and other stat In 19153 he was pro- 
moted to the positien of horticultur- 
ist in the United States department of 
agriculture. In such position he had 
Opportunity to study the production of 
vegetables in practically all sections of 
the United States and has in addition 
directed the government’s experimen- 
tal work on truck crop production and 
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storage. He will take to Cornell a 
wide and intimate knowledge of the 
problems of vegetable crops. Cornell 
is to be congratulated on securing the 
services of such a splendid and well 
equipped man. 

Prof William M. Rider of the de- 
partment of animal husbandry and 
dairying at Syracuse university, N Y, 
has been appointed director of exten- 
sion service of the Holstein Fresian as- 
sociation. He will be located it Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. Prof Rider is a »ractical 
dairyman, as well as an able teacher 
of broad experience. He brought suc- 
cess to his department at the Syra- 
cuse university and has had practical 
dairy experience in several western 
States and the south. As head of ex- 
tension work of the Holstein associa- 
tion, he is located where he can do 
magnificent work for the splendid 
breed of cows in which he is so great- 
ly interested. 


Co-operative Selling 
Ww. N. B. 

One of the biggest agricultural dee 
velopments in West Virginia has been 
the growth of the community spirit. 
This spirit has manifested itself in 
both co-operative buying and selling. 


e There are now market bureaus in all 


parts of the state for the sale of fruit, 
live stock, wool and farm _ prod- 
ucts generally. Only last Saturday 
the Reno farmers’ club in Preston 
county sold its 400 lambs to the high- 
est bidder. 

The granges all over the state are 
taking prominent part in all the pa- 
triotic activities and are doing their 
utmost to help win the war. The or- 
ganization is being used to promote the 
sale of Liberty bonds, war savings 
stamps and in various other ways. An 
interesting event is planned for this 
month by the Patrons of Wood county, 
who will conduct a great sale, the pro- 
ceeds from which will be equally di- 
vided between the Red Cross and the 
Y MCA, Every member of the grange 
will make a donation of some sort to 
the county Pomona. 

The war has completely upset the 
State’s road-building program for this 


year. There has been very little 
road-building, although the greatest 


road program in the _ history of 
the state had been mapped out for 
this year. War conditions, however, 
have prevented the carrying out of the 


id 


plans. Transportation difficultie 
been one great barrier and hie 
of materials and laber scarcity + 
been others. Many of the contractor 
who have taken contracts haye ene 
unable to complete them. Some hone 
failed, and in other counties ie: enue 
ty has taken over the work. = 
however, does not mean abandonmer? 


S have 
Q Cost 





of the state’s great road program to 
merely its postponement. The clon 
of the war will witness the e ries 
road-building program this stat. +. - 
ever witnessed. The people are oused 


to the importance of good ro 


are determined they shall be jyyjj) 
Farmers all over the state a 
sponding to the government’ for 
aul 


black walnut lumber and huge gyays 
ties of the timber are being cut. The 
lumber is being handled throuch +,. 
county agents. It is estimate j 
county alone will send fully ¢ 
the small arms plants, whi te 
about 25,404) gun stocks, Fi 





To Pinch or Not to Pinch 

The teacher wanted some 1s 
order to give an object lesson (urine 
the school hours, and calling one of 
the small boys, she gave him 1) cents 
and dispatched him to the fruit stang 
down on the corner. 

“Before ydu buy the plums, Willie” 
she cautioned, “you had better pinch 
one or two to make sure they are 
ripe.” ; 
Little Willie flitted away. Soon he 
came back and smilingly put the bag 
on the teacher’s desk. . 


“Oh, thank you, Willie,” said the 
teacher taking the bag. “Did yoy 
pinch one or two as I told you to do?” 

“Did I?” was the gleeful sponse, 


“I pinched the whole bagful «and here’s 
your 10 cents.’"—[Buffalo News. 





Can Assume Any Name 

A man marries a woman who has a 
daughter by her first husband. The 
daughter assumed the name of hep 
stepfather. Can she marry under that 
name, and if not, how can she obtain 
the right to use the name?—{[J. F, A. 
New York. 

A person can assume any name he 
or she desires, if not done for fraudu- 
lent purposes and a marriage, under 
such name will be legal. In this case 
the stepfather can commence pro- 
ceedings to adopt the child, if he so 
desires 








Tre two dominating 
reasons why Lee Union-Alls 
have become the most popular 
work garment for farmers 
are these: more efficiency, 
maximum economy. Greater 
ease and comfort for the body 
result in better work and more 


work. 


Triple stitched seams, 


reinforced strain points, riveted 
buttons and the highest grade 
material mean greater service 


and longer wear. 


It is good 


business judgment to insist on 


Lee Union - Alls. 
descriptive booklet. 


Send for 


TRADE MARK REG U.S.|PAT. OFF. 





THE H. D LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KANSAS CITY. KANS - 


TRENTON, 


N. J. SOUTH BEND, IND. 











National Fire Proofing Company, 


USE NATCO’* DRAIN TILE 


Farm drainage demands durabletile. Our drain tile are madeof th 

best Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned — everlasting. You don’t 
have to dig "em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices, 
Sold in carload lots. 
NATCO Silo, NATCO Corn Crib, NATCO Building Tile and NATCO 
Sewer Pipe. Send for the new edition ofour book, "Natcoon theFarm”, 


We are also manufacturers of the famous 


1105 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agricults 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee 0 
TRUE ADVERTISING 
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Fall Set Strawberries 
W, I. JENKINS, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

I prefer to plant strawberries very 
early in the spring. Last fall I planted 
a field to strawberries because I had a 
large quantity of new runner plants, 
well rooted, which would have been 
wasted unless I could make a new bed 
with them. After a fine plant bed is 
made I use a line for planting and 
plant in rows 18 inches apart, and § 
inches in the row, or just far enough 
apart to get a hoe between them. 

I keep this bed for several years, 
keep all the runners off and practice 
strict hill culture. For fall planting I 
set the plants in October and Novem- 
ber. My way of setting is for one to 
press in the spade, while another in- 
serts the plant in the opening. The 
plants are then well pressed in with 


the feet. The plants should be well 
mulched in early winter to prevent 
heaving. 


Wintering Celery Outside 
E. I, FARRINGTON 
Although it is the usual custom to 
store celery in a cellar or in pits, some 
gardeners are very successful in win- 


tering it where it grew. The plan re- 
quires considerable labor, but the cel- 
ery, if properly cared for, will keep , 
unti! April or May, and being banked 
with earth is of exceptionally good 


qual 


i 


earth is thrown up on each side 


of the rows, a width of 3 feet, and 
compictely covers the plants. Then 
about 6 inches of earth is heaped over 
the tops, and the rows are left until 
the ground has frozen to a depth of 
seve! inches. Then a covering of 
leaves 1 foot thick is applied, the 
leave veing held in place by a little 
earth thrown on top. 

The celery can be dug out at any 
time during the winter, for the frozen 
eart ‘an be removed in cakes after 
being broken by a few blows with the 
Pick ax. Occasionally, frost gets in 


sufficiently to do a little damage, when 
the winter is unusually severe, but as 
a rule, the celery comes out as well 
in spring as when stored in a cellar 
or pit 





Farm Fruit Cellar or Dug-out 
E. 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 


There is a capacious fruit cellar on 
the farm in Roslyn, Baltimore county, 
Md, built by the owner, a capable 
farmer, with the help of his two sons. 
This has attracted not only local atten- 
tion, but the county agricultural agent 
and other members of farm extension 
work have been to see and then to 
Praise, 

The house cellar, though commo- 
dious and convenient, was found to be 
no fit place for keeping fruit. Apples 
and pears stored there soon began to 
decay, Too much light drew gnats and 
Other insects, and this, together with 
a different day and night temperature 
caused the fruit to decay rapidly. The 
thrifty farmer found that nearly a 
thousand bushels of apples must be 
Picked over, sorted and put on the 
market immediately, regardless of 
market price, 

A high, dry spot was selected and 
a cellar 4 feet deep, 20 feet wide and 
40 feet long was excavated. Other this 
an arched roof was built. It is 8 feet in 
the middle and has a 6-inch slope. 
The stone wall built about the four 
Sides is 6 feet deep and 18 to 20 inches 
thick. The dirt floor and stone wall 
being porous are better suited for such 
a storage plant than cement. Two 
Pillars and a steel girder support the 
roof which is of concrete and rein- 
forced by steel rods and cable wire, 
ted together by bale wire. A form 


oe ide for the concrete by using 50 
_ ’ bosts and boards. Two weeks 
— fe concrete was laid, it was cov- 
— with 240 pounds of hot pitch, 
ng all over the roof to make it 


di er-tight. Before the horses pulling 
‘rt scoops were driven on the roof, 5 
© inches of dirt was put on top of 
1° Pitch to prevent the latter from 
‘cing broken. Now the dirt layer is 
more than 2 feet deep. 
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Three ventilators are used on this 
roof and are made in this way: Three 
10-inch square boxes are placed and 
cement put all around them. Then 
18-inch boxes were put over these and 
cemented between. Concrete lids were 
made also. This cellar is lghted byelec- 
tricity. One-half inch water pipes were 
put through the concrete for wiring. 
Three bulbs at regular’ distances 
through the center of the cellar ceil- 
ing give plenty of light, while an ex- 
tension of 40 to 60 candle power can 
be hung over the fruit and vegetables 
that are being sorted. 

There are two doors—the one that 
opens directly into the dug-out and the 
outside door at the top of the seven 
eement steps. When the first door is 
opened, a push button switches on the 
lights. 

This storage cellar has been used 


with perfect Satisfaction for three 
years. Early apples are put in stor- 
age and are sold in time to store the 
winter varieties. The apples are sorted 
and no culls are stored. Last year 
the last Fallwaters were eaten in May. 
Paragons and Delaware Reds were 
still in perfect condition when Yellow 
Transparents came in. Spinach cut in 
late fall was stored as an experiment. 
In February it was green, bright and 
in good condition. Dahlia roots are 
kept here through the winter. Mc- 
Cormick potatoes were put here in 
March to prevent sprouting. The tem- 
perature in summer is about 45 de- 
grees, and in winter 30. Nothing has 
ever frozen. 


Manure the Berry Plants during 
October or November. A liberal dress- 
ing will have a double effect. First it 
will prevent damage by frost heaving, 
and second it will add fertility and 
vegetable matter to the soil. Avoid 
fresh manure because being strawy it 
will serve as mouse-nesting material 
with possible damage to the plants. 
Besides it will be more weedy than 
will rotted manure. 

- Storing Celery in cold frames is 
fairly satisfactory for short periods— 
say until Christmas. Dig the celery 
with plenty of roots; place the plants 
upon a layer of sand; throw more sand 
against the row and so on till the bed 
is full. Avoid wetting the leaves, but 
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keep the sand damp so the plants will 
not become wilted. Keep the frames 
open during the day in fair weather, 
and at night while the temperature is 
above freezing. On frosty nights cover 
with sashes and on very cold ones 
cover the sashes with straw mats, old 
quilts, burlap—anything to hold the 
temperature above or at worst not 
much below 32 degrees. By banking 
with earth on the outside of the frames 
and by extra heavy covering in very 
cold weather celery may thus be kept 
till mid-winter. 





Transplant Currants in the fall. 
They ripen their wood early as indi- 
cated by their dropping the leaves. 
Their roots are then less injured than 
when dug in spring and they get a 
good hold in the soil if planted three 
weeks or more before winter sets in. 
Moreover, fall planted currants make 
a better start in spring than do spring 
planted ones because being established 
and settled in the soil their new roots 
suffer no loss or check. Moreover they 
maintain this start all season long and 
will make better and more prolific 
bushes than most spring set ones, es- 
pecially those set late. Late spring 
planting of currants is a mistake be- 
cause the young roots are largely de- 
stroyed. 


Mention A A When You Write. 








Buy Your Moline Tractor Now 





You may not be able to get a Moline- 
Universal if you delay ordering. 


You will help relieve spring congesticn 
of shipping by buying now. 

You will have plenty of time to become 
familiar with its construction and 
operation before the spring rush and 

ill be able to work your tractor in 


on belt work and other light jobs. 

It is the only tractor which does all farm 
work including cultivating. 

One man operates both tractor and im- 


plement from the seat of the imple- 
ment where you must sit in order to 


do the best work. 











Because: 


of service. 
starter 


—you can 
less help. 


Write today for full information and name of your 
nearest Moline Dealer. Address Dept. 29. 


Moline Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 


OLINE 


VIVERSAL TRACTOR. 


Tractor and implement form one unit— 
acks as easily as it goes forward— 
turns in a 16-ft. circle. 


ft has plenty of 
work, yet light in weight to operate 
economically on light jobs. All the 
weight on two big drive wheels—no 
dead weight—no extra expense. 


Substantially constructedfor many years 


ower for your heaviest 


Electric lights for night work and self 
- non-robust labor. 


You can practically double your efficienc 


roduce more food wi 


ou will need it, ordernow. 
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Walks and Talks 
With the Editor 
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Buying Distant Land 
“A number of people from here are 
taking land excursions to Texas where 
t! bu trac of land 40 acre in a 
tract at $275 an acer The promoters 
Chicago met The excursions 
$50 from Chicago, They travel in 
t rand are gone or 10 days, 
claim that this land is profitable 
count of wonderful crops of 
corn \ they harvest four 
l year. , you buy this land 
ust pay one-half down and give 
urity for the other half. Some farm- 
er in this vicinity have mortgaged 
their farms in order to meet the de- 
mand. Will yo please give us ome 
idk of s scheme—if it is legitimate. 
It would seem that if this land is so 
valuable, that where one had paid one- 
half down that the k would be good 
for the other half; : st at any rat 


ite car % 


give us your idea.”—[Subscriber, Itha- 
view of the appropriation by the 
congress of several million 

; to help farmers out who have 
tricken with drouth during the 
down in that section we 

bout going there at 


Ly be 


of 


to enjoy an 
ext ion in rrivate train, but that 
ex] remember, is charged up in 
the $275 an acre bills. The purchas- 
ers really are the folks who are pay- 
ing the cost. These land promotion 
schemes have been frequent in the 
past. There have been suckers a-plenty 
to make many other people rich. We 
had thought that day hac passed. The 
promoters, however, ought to under- 
stand that a new order of things has 
come about as the result of the war. 
The day of getting rich through land 
promotion schemes has passed. Set- 
tlers henceforth will not be attracted 
in this manner. A dollar in value must 
be given for every dollar paid. The 
new order is value received for what 
you buy Smooth-talking land sales- 
men will have to look for new jobs. 
Neither the business nor the ethical 
world will permit colony lands to be 
old unless the scheme is above re- 
proach and the purchaser protected 
on all claims advanced 
What is stated in this letter sounds 
not like the new order of things, but 
like the old order. Our judgment, 
therefore, is to let land schemes of 
this kind alone. Mortgaging a known 
proposition for an untried one is un- 
ife and dangerous. A price of $275 
for raw land in Texas is enough to 
create suspicion; but wealth from four 
crops of broom corn an acre each year 
and for year after year should put 
every thinking farmer squarely on the 
defense. Better beware of the pro- 
moter of this kind than to suffer hard- 
hip later on.—[C. W. B. 


Land Blunder Under Way 


R. W. PARRIMORE, SOMERSET COUNTY, N J 


Secretary of the Interior Lane is be- 
ing made the figurehead of a scheme 
which if persisted in will be the 
rounding out of the greatest blunder 
the world has ever known—the reck- 
less, criminal waste of our resources. 
The cheme is not new The unre- 
stricted ownership of land, the home- 
stead, the land warrants, are the main 
channels through which posterity has 
been robbed of its inheritance 

Language attributed to Sec Lane in 
recent publications is evidence that 
he only has glimpses of the real thing. 
He does not seem to see that we are 
right now in the midst of the condi- 
tions we are expected to get prepared 
to meet. We are always ready for 
peace, but peace will not come until 
we have located and corrected the 
evils of the past. Sec Lane does not 
know what to do or where to begin. 
Hiowever, he has asked for an ap- 
propriation of a cool million of dol- 
lar to help find a starting point to 
pend billions of easy money 

imission is proposed Now I 
i to volunteer my services 
commissior ppo 
lent t 


pro- 
IS ne sick 
without a re- 


unthinkable. 








P4akric ULARLY under present con- 
ditions can the all-year transportation 
needs of farm families be well entrusted 
to the Oakland Sensible Six Sedan. Its 
exceptional fitness is based on its scien- 
tific light-weight construction which 
makes this Sedan weigh 300 to 500 pounds 
less than others of similar wheelbase, 
roominess and completeness. Principally 
for this reason itis unusually quick, active 
and economical, affording utmost service 
at lowcost. Further evidence of the high 
utility value of the Oakland Sensible Six 
Sedan is noted in its large floor and seat- 
ing space, permanent pillars, wide doors, 
efficient heater, and durable fittings. 





The high-speed overhead-valve Oakland Sensible Six engine delivers 
i4 full horsepower at 2600 r. p. m., or one horsepower to every 
56 pounds of car weight in this Sedan model. Oakland owners 
regwarly report gasoline returns of from 18 to 25 miles per 


gallon and records of From 8,000 to 12,000 miles on tires. 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


Touring Car, $1285; Roadster, $1285; Sedan, $1860; Coupé, $1860. 
F.O.B. Pontiac, Mich. Additional for wire wheel equipment, $75.00 


American Agriculturist, November 2, 1918 
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Tractor Admirers on the Increase 


FRANK M. WHITE 


Judging by the crowds who have 
witnessed tractor demonstrations the 
past season there is a big increase 


in the interest in power farm-. 
ing. Motor power is taking the 
country by storm. There is no 


“Hun battery” strong enough to make 
the present power farming army back 
up even to a second line of defence. 
It has gone “over the top” and where 
it will end, no one dare predict. Va- 
rious estimates have been made of the 
number of tractors which manufac- 
turers would build during the coming 
year, but the recent ruling of the war 
jndustries board will reduce these esti- 
mates considerably, as tractor manu- 
facturers are now ordered to cut their 
production for next year 25%. Com- 
panies which built 10 tractors last 
year, can produce 10 this year. Com- 
. building 50 tractors last year, 


panies ri 
will be able to build 50 this year. All 
others must reduce 25%. The demand 


for tractors is here, but the govern- 


ment now finds that it cannot spare 
steel to make them. Of course, war 
needs come first. This year it was 


estimated that 80,000 to 85,000 tractors 
would built. It is very doubtful if 
over 60,000 will be produced by the 
end of the season. The demand for 
tractors which is so rapidly increasing 
cannot be met with the present short- 
age of labor and materials. Next year 
it will be the rule of first come first 
served. 

Aside from the difficulty of produc- 
ing tractors, manufacturers themselves 
admit that there is a big job ahead to 
keep present and future tractors go- 
ing. From my talks with visitors at 
fairs and demonstrations in all parts 
of the country, the one point which 


should be uppermost in the minds of - 
prospective tractor purchasers has not 
appeared to make as serious an im- 
pression as it should on the majority 


of those interested in buying a tractor. 
That point is “service.” By service I 
do not mean that a tractor owner 
should depend orfan expert’s services 
when a spark plug breaks, fuel line 
clogs up, the carburetor needs adjust- 
ment, or the clutch is slipping. There 
are other troubles such as a broken 
part which might result in a delay in 
putting in or harvesting crops. The 
Successful tractor dealer should take 
care of this type of service promptly. 
No tractor owner will be satisfied if he 
has to wait two or three days, or pos- 
Sibly a week, for repairs. As one dis- 


m Engineering 


OF ‘M -White 


a Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
department about farm tractors, gas 
engines, all farm machinery, farm 
‘ buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


tributer of tractors said: “The build- 
ing up of a substantial business de- 
pends upon service.” It is possible to 
elaborate on this point, and sometime 
later on, the subject of service will be 
discussed more completely, but now, 
I want to emphasize that this is one 
of the many points a buyer should 
consider in selecting a tractor. The 
successful man who sells tractors to 
farmers must first of all be thoroughly 
familiar with his tractor, and then 
must appreciate the service that the 
farmer needs. 

The value of fairs and tractor dem- 
Onstrations is, too often, not fully ap- 
preciated. At a recent demonstration 
which I attended I talked with a man 
in charge of an exhibit concerning the 
importance of lubrication. In order 
to show me that lubrication is an im- 
portant item of tractor care he drained 
the oil out of the crank case of a 
tractor. The machine had been run 
about three days. The oil was thin— 
no body to it—yet it was one of the 
best and most expensive oils on the 
market. He then poured some fresh 
oil of the same brand out for compar- 
ison. Anyone with good eyes could 
see that the oil which had been in the 
tractor was practically worn out. In 
order to convince yourself, try this 
scheme and I am sure you will be con- 
vinced of the value of fresh oil. The 
oil level in the splash system of lubri- 
cation should be maintained, and to 
do this, add oil often and in small 
quantities. 

Overenthusiastic Salesmen 

At a few of the recent demonstra- 
tions salesmen have been too enthused 
concerning their particular tractor. 
The salesman is one who too often 
never sees the purchaser except when 
the contract is signed. In his enthu- 
Siasm he overrates his tractor, then 
the user is disappointed in the results 
secured, whereas if conservative state- 
ments had been made, and the tractor 
had lived up to or even beyond his 
statements, then the user would have 
been more of a tractor enthusiast. 
These points of service and lubrica- 
tion are just examples of what infor- 
mation One can secure at a local 
tractor demonstration, if one goes after 
it. Fair boards are making no plans 
or predictions as to whether fairs and 
demonstrations will be held in 1919 or 
not. It is certainly to be hoped that 
it will be possible to have fairs an- 
other year, for their value is becoming 
more appreciated as a means of edu- 
cating the country to the new idea of 
the value of power farming. 




















Small Tractor Draws Two 
This amazing performance is on the farm of E. C. Schroeder, the 
The machines are Cleveland caterpillar tractor 
The two diggers are hitched to a length of strong 


inesota potato king. 
and Hoover digger. 
tubing, 


twe¢ 
t t 


and the tractor draws from the center. 
hitch to get best work with least power. 
n the two that are being dug, so it may be dug by horse-drawn or 
or-drawn digger after the potatoes are picked up. 


Potato Diggers 


Much depends upon the 


Tractor straddles the row be- 
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‘BALL® BAND 


Se Red Ball Trade Mark is in plain sight on 
every “Ball-Band” Boot. Look for. it. It means 
the highest quality. 


' This famous rubber footwear is built to carry you 
dry-shod through rain, snow, sleet, slush and mud. 
“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear is Vacuum Cured, 
made on natural foot-shaped lasts, and gives greatest 
comfort and longest wear at the lowest cost per 
day's wear. 


Ten Million people look for the Red Ball Trade 
Mark that appears on every piece of “Ball-Band™ 
Rubber Footwear. They are the satisfied customers 
of sixty thousand dealers who sell “Ball-Band.” 


Ask your dealer. 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO.,300 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 



























































































“ The House 
That Pays Millions 
for Quality” 











if your dealer is not able to supply you prompt! i 
the particular type of “‘Ball-Band” Boots or Rociies —_ 
desire, we can only ask you to be patient. Many of our 
boys in France are wearing “Ball-Band” Rubber Boots 
and Arctics. Meantime we are doing our utmost to sup- 
ply, as quickly and as fully as possible, the wants of 

Ball-Band” wearers at home. 











Two-Speed 
12-25 H. P. 
Hyatt 
Roller 
Bearings 
Automatic 
Lubrication 

















WATERLOO BOY 


ORIGINAL KEROSENE TRACTOR 


Experience has demonstrated that this three-plow tractor, with 25 H.P. 
at belt is the ideal “general utility” tractor for any size farm. Its light 
weight, simplicity, great durability, ample power and economy give it 


The Widest Range of Availability 
At Minimum Operating Cost 


Discriminating buyers are choosing the Waterloo Boy because of its 
demonstrated success in the hands of users under all conditions; because it 
is built and fully guaranteed by a responsible manufacturer; because of its 
dependability in emergencies, unusual fuel economy, and because conveni- 
ently located distributors insure prompt and courteous service when needed. 


Write for free illustrated catalog giving full information. 
Geo. W. _Brending, Mil- 


ford, Il!., writes: ““Yourtrac- 
tor has given complete satis- 
faction. | plow seventy 
acres in eight daye witha 
three-bottom John Deere 
Plow; did most of my disc- 
ing with itusingtwo 18 in. 
wheel discs at all times. Kept 
close record of operating 
cost—$2 per day paid for all 
fuel and! ubricating oil when 
doing a full day's work.” 















Chas. W. Carlson, Strom. 
burg, Neb., writes: “Your 
tractorisO.K. It is cheap to 
operate—not more than two 
gallons kerosene to the acre, 
| good depth, with 3- 

ottom 14 in. John Deere Plow. 
Plowed old alfalfa, sod pas- 
ture, stock and stubble ground 
without trouble. | use the trac- 
tor to pull 28 in. thresher and 
thresh 33 loads of wheat toa 
barrel of kerosene.” 
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Waterloo Gasoline Engine Company 





6100 W. Third Avenue 
Waterloo, lowa 








Don’t lose a day of this sea 
son’s trapping or limit your 
catch by lack of equipment. 
Highest prices ever this year. 
muneress of former trappers 
gone to war while the demand 
for ‘fare is the greatest in the 
world’s history. 


BUY Your TrapsFrom 








Get the best of everything at 
lowest prices any-vhere. The book 
shows you traps, smokers, trap 
guns, baits, stretchers, all the items 
of the greatest Trapper’s Supply 
Department in America. We stocked 
heavily to anticipate the increase 


in steel products and give you full 
advantage. 
Book al 


trapping all 


0 gives complete information on 
animals; shows fur-bearers in 
natural colors; instructs about handling 
furs to get every cent for them. Book is 
free. Mail coupon now—teday. 


48 Years in the 
Fur Business 


Taylor has dealt with the country’s trap- 


pers for 48 years on the basis of honest, 
conscientious grading highest prices, 
prompt cash returns and complete mutual 
satisfaction. Deal where you can know 
every advantage is yours. Choose from 


these great 


BARGAINS 
IN SUPPLIES 


Taylor Smoke Torpedo 


For smoking animals 
out ofdens. Employes 
the only correct 
|principle. Torpedo 
is pushed to back of 
den on flexible wire 
cable, thus forcing 
anima!s forward and 
out—instead of suf- 
focating them in den 
as when smoke is forced in through entrance 
with ordinary sm« %ker. Uses smoke cartridge 
which hgats instantly. No trouble—no fuss. 








Weig ht only 1 pound —easy to carry. Outfit 
comple comprises the torpedo, 10 feet flex- 
ible cable and 12 smoke c: ~~ Ft, Price 
| eee $2.00 


Waterproof Match Box 
Ge Ateaiutely water and moisture 
acto proof. Always easy toopen. Lasts 


a lietune. Heavily, nickeled to prevent rust- 
ings Convenient size. A dry match when 
Sc 


you want it—sure. Price, postpaid....... 2 


F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


taternational Fur Ex 


186 Fur Exchange Bidg. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


aPT RS Te a ae se 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 


International Fur Excharro 
. 786 Fur Exchange Bids. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
"Please Send Me Your FREE Book of Traps 
Showing Ame rican Fur Bearing 
. snimals in Color 
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ter than usi! the ste 


water 
and all, 
carefully so as not to frighten the cap- 
tive as a 
him to 


easily kill 
trap 
quantity of carbon bisulphide or chlo- 


urate 
and the hole stopped with 
spoonfuls of 


fitting 
the trap 


large, 
trap for the skunk because it breaks 
his back 
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Kinks in Skunk Trapping 


Fr, E. BRIMMER, NEW YORK 
I have never seen a trapped skunk 
yet but could be approached to the 
trap stake without calling forth his 
artillery. Go about it as quietly as 
possible. Don’t be in a rush when you 


first spy him struggling. Stand around 


a few minutes and let him see that 
you are not going to harm him. Then 
carefully unfasten the chain from its 
Stake and lead your skunk to the near. 


est water. I use double chain lengths 
On my skunk traps 

Upon reaching water I allow the 
skunk and trap to reach the middle of 


























Traps for Skunks 


the pool, or a place where the water 
is at least a foot deep, and then re- 
lease my hold on the chain. The 


weicht of the trap will soon take the 
cuptive to the bottom, If he is an ex- 
ceptionally large one you can carefully 
push him under with a long. stick. 
After he is once in the water he can 
get no brace for his hind feet and so 


Can throw no scent. 

Skunks like buildings best of all for 
dens, and under any barn or house 
that permits him he will crawl and 
make the space between floor and 
ground a home, Often he may dig a 
short hole under the buildings and 
make his nest in that. For this rea- 
son he m very easily be caught in 


often much bet- 
el trap. 


box traps and this i 


Skunk 

has walked in and 
your trap it simple 
pick it up and take it to 
submerging trap 
handled 


Killing a 
Once the skunk 
sprung 
matter to 
to drown him, 
The trap should be 


box is a 


violent movement will cause 
throw scent instinctively. If 
you do not care to drown him you can 
him by pouring into the 
the trigger hole a small 


through 


roform. 
Either of these should be well sat- 
d on cotton to get quickest effects 
a cork. Two 
liquid is enough 
even less will be 


either 


for one skunk and 


effective if the trap is built with tight- 


poured into 
skunk. 

trappers success in 
the skunk with a stick so as 
his back, thus rendering him 


covers. Gasoline 
will soon kill a 


claim 





harmless. I never found this to work 
well because you cannot strike quickly 


enough to avoid his seeing your 
threatening attitude and by the time 
his back is broken the harm has been 


done 


Much the better plan is to use a 
gure 4 dead-fall trap set under a 
flat stone. This makes an ideal 


before he knows what has 
happened to him. The stone should 
ibout 2 feet square and at least 2 


he 
c 
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Furs and 
Skins 
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ght of the up- 
when the trap 
If you can- 


inches thick and the hi 
per edge of the stone 

is set should be 9 inches. 
not find stones of the proper size or 
shape you can make this trap with 
boards or planks. In this case you 
will have to weight it down. 


Stretching the Skin 


Stretchers for the pelts should be 
whittled out of ‘45-inch boards 30 


inches long and 8 inches at the base, 
tapering to 2 inches at the other end. 
The end should be rounded with the 
jackknife and the edges. beveled 
rounding and smooth. I always hang 
the skunk on the side of a building for 
skinning. The rear legs are tied to 
nails a foot apart. In this position I 
can carefully avoid cutting into the 
scent glands at the base of the tail, 
One on each side, and the skin comes 
off more easily for me than when the 
animal lays on the ground as most 
trappers hold them for skinning. 
Make sure that you get the best 
trap. An uninformed dealer will some- 
times try to sell you the old-fashioned 
kind that catch the leg of the animal 
far too low down. With the black 
skunk furs worth 36 the trap with the 
high reach jaws is the cheapest. Fig- 
ure I shows the kind of box trap I use 
for skunk, using 12-inch wide boards 
and making the trap 2 feet long. Fig- 
ure II shows my figure-+ dead-fall, 
general dimensions of which I have 
already described. At Fig III you see 
the way I judge a good trap. If the 
hight of the jaws relative to the 
length of the bast is low, like that at 
Y, it is a mighty poor trap to invest 
money in. Several kinds of the more 
efficient traps, shown at K, are on the 
market, which have a long, high reach 
and grab the leg of the fur-bearer up 
high where there is no possibility of 
his twisting or gnawing out. Be sure 
the face of the jaws on the trap you 
select is wide so that they hold the leg 
but do not cut in. The modern traps 
are made with the wide, thick faces. 
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Winter Stores for Bees 
CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


The quality of the stores with which 
the bees enter winter is as important 
as the quantity of stores. In general, 
honeys from mixed sources and dark 
honeys, except buckwheat, are not de- 
sirable for wintering bees. Now is the 
time to make a special examination of 
all colonies to determine the quality 
and the quantity of stores present. 
Good honey for wintering bees should 
be liquid and quite bright and trans- 
parent. Candied honey betrays the 
probable presence of honey dew which 
is wholly unsuitable as a winter food. 
The objectionable part of honey dew 
is the gum or dexterin which it con- 
tains. The bees cannot digest dexterin, 
and it collects in their intestines and 
brings about a condition known as 
dysentary. Granulated sugar is free 
from gums and is perfectly digested. 

From the time that honey gathering 
ceases in the autumn till it begins 
again in the spring, an average colony 
will consume 45 pounds of stores. The 


bees ought to enter winter with this 
quantity in easy reach. If the keeper 
prefers, he may supply only half of 


this amount jn the fall if he is going 
to winter in the cellar, and two-thirds 
this amount if he is going to winter 
out of doors. Thén the balance of the 
45 pounds should be given in the 
spring after the bees fly. 





I have received a check from the 
Southern express company for $21.75 
for calf lost in transit. Please accept 
my most sincere thanks to the Orange 
Judd Service Bureau for its valuable 
help in this matter. You will always 
have my best w for the good 
old reliable American Agriculturist.— 
[Fred E. Klein, Winchester, O, 
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Market Report 
Game Laws. 
oy PTApPers Guide & 
5, tage SRG 


This is going to be one of the biggest 
years fortrapperS and fur shippers ever 
known, More furs needed—fewer men to 
trap. Get ready early for bi ig money, 





k over your traps and supplies n 
Get our FREE_BOOK—Supply Catsi-e’ 
Game LawsandT rapping Secrets—all three 
in ons —. Shows on raps, Smoker, RS 
ors. Factory prices on raps, smokers, 
etc. Wiehe 1a 
BROS. A co. 
yooh) Fur Exchange? 


Bide. = St Louis, Mo. 





New York—the World’s Fur Center 


New York, the greatest city in the work 
the center of the World’s Fur busines 
matter where you ship your Raw Furs 
must eventually come to New York. W 
the Fastest Grow ing Raw Fur House 
York because we always pay the 
market prices. 

Our Latest Price List is free on request. 





David Blustein & Bro. 
176 West 27St.New York | 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
tur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our illustrated catalog gives 4 lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, etc. 

Then we have recently got ont an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices; also fur garments remod 
eled and repaired. 

You can have either book by sending @ 

our correct address naming which, or 
th books if you need both. Address 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 

671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Uncle Sam 
Wants Your Furs 


He needs them to keep the boys warm 
“over there.”” Our prices are sky high. 
= pay 6 per cent. extra on single 
shipments amounting to 
$50 or over. Ship us 
now. Write for trapper’s 
price list. 


















guide — 
Free on requ 


HARRY LEVY 
132 W. 25th St. New York 


ay highest cash prices for 

hy staple furs—Skunk, Mink, 

Muskrat, Raccoon, ea" Fox. 

pase furs a specialty, includ. 
es 16 Olen and Ore Ss Fox, 
isher, Marten, etc. Est. 1/0. 

Our continued sanmns returns and liberal policy are 
now bringing us shipments from all North America, 
Alaska to Mexico. Send for free Price List, Address 


M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y. Dept. % 














TRAPPERS! Furs are high; trap- 
ping pays. New 
illus. book tells w to trap —_ 
muskrat,skunk,wolf,mink,ete;wa 
len, snow, log, blind sets,ete 
fasten traps, stretch furs, make dead falls, snares. 
News, big illus.magazine, tells about fur markets, trege 
ping, hunting, weedens fishing, fur farming, roots, herbs; lots 
f good stories. Send 10c coin for copy of book and sample “cop 


of mae- FUR NEWS, 71 W.23d St. ,ncom 403 New Yo 


azine. 


Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas, sus- 
Gestions, plans, etc., for the construction of 
barns and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 
tion and use of barns, grain barns, horso 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, com 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pets. 
@ranaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses, dog houses, tool sheds. 
Ventilators, roofs and roofing, doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, — 
nure sheds, barnyards, root pits, etc. 
Pages. 5x7 inches. alle ened & 00 


oan JUDD COMP. 



























MPANY 
d Bldg-, 315 4th Ave., New York 
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The Great Enterprise 

well understood that the 
government requires 20% of other ce- 
real flours to be used with 80% wheat 
four in bread making. The food ad- 
ministration wants to make it possible 
for millers to turn out such mixed 
four. Yet under existing law it is 
practic: ally impossible to secure such a 
mixture and relief is sought in con- 
ress. The administration points out 
that under the mixed flour law re- 
quirements are such that no miller 
can in principle comply with the tax 
1ents without such expense as 


It is now 








requiren 
to make such operation prohibitive. 

As of date December 1 the food ad- 
ministration is to again ask home 
makers everywhere for sincere co- 
operation in conserving foodstuffs. 
Twenty million home cards will be is- 
sued and the administrator is enthu- 
siastically confident that American 
womanhood will aid in helping to sup- 
ply the nutritive sinews of war to the 
allies and our Own armed forces. The 
new card will contain no regulation 
regarding either wheatless or meat- 
less days but will urge as a whole the 
most careful saving, particularly the 
conservation of wheat, meat, fats and 
sugar. 

Less sugar is to go into soft drinks, 
ice cream and confectionery during 
November and December. The food 
administration will grant these manu- 
facturers Only 25% of the sugar nor- 
mally required. Announced there will 
be no further reduction in sugar for 
household, consumers to be kept to 
their ration of two pounds per person 
per month. 

During the Sundays in which gaso- 
line was not used as automobile fuel, 
conservation covering seven Sundays 
is estimated at one million barrels or 
30 million gallons. 

The government has taken over 
control of the importation of coffee. 
The food administration said rationing 
is not contemplated, but the people 
will be expected to reduce consump- 


tion 


Artificial rubber, long a matter of 
experiment, both in the United States 
ind Europe,is now reporteda practical 
A recent commerce report of 


success, 
the department of commerce says the 
great color works at Elberfeld, Ger- 


many, is erecting a large factory for 
the production of synthetic (fabri- 
cated) rubber on a large scale. This 
will be partly for military purposes at 
present, but finally intended te supply 
Germany with this product after the 
war, 


To supply the new army now in the 
making under the latest draft law, 


Washington authorities estimate that 
4,000,000 workers must be added to 
these already employed in shops and 
To facilitate the training of 
these men the government has provid- 
ed a new training service of the de- 
partment of labor with Charles T. 
Clayton as director; this service to as- 
sist all departments of the government 


factories. 


The Transportation Problem Calls for Good Roads 
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Winning 
the War 








and ought to help industries engaged 
obtain trained 
All of which emphasize the 
seriousness of the farm labor shortage 


on war 
workers. 


production to 


looking toward another crop year. 


Gen Pershing appreciated the splen- 
the farmers of 
America and tells them so through the 
medium of the department of agricul- 
“Food is of vital necessity and 
from the day of our entering into the 
war America’s army of food produc- 
ers have rendered invaluable service 


did work done by 


ture: 


to the allied cause.” 


The food 
tion with the western 
corn milling grades. It 
that these will so 
milling products as to insure to con- 
sumers when 
will always get the 
the same designation. 


have a 
a7 op 
151, Os 


flour to 
12% to 


ceed 15%. Standard 


water-ground common corn meal 


when shipped in interstate traffic must 
12% of mois- 


not contain more than 


ture. 


The war industries board will ma- 
terially curtail the manufacture of ar- 
ticles which it considers 
to the prosecution of the war.” The 
list includes’ electric heating ap- 
pliances, oil stoves, sewing machines, 
watches, rubber stamps, metal tags, 
road making machinery, 
harness or saddlery. 


Every time you economize in paper, 


every time you do without a sheet of 
letter paper or a sheet of wrapping 
paper or paper bags—every sort of 
you are saving just so 


paper in fact, 
much more sulphur for our govern- 
ment to put into war gases. 


United for Victory—The food ad- 
ministration has entered into an 
agreement with the food controllers of 
the allied nations to export during the 
coming year breadstuffs to the amount 
of 409,320,000 bushels. While wheat 
makes up the bulk of this amount 
from 100,000,000 to 165,000,000 bushels 
may be cereals other than wheat. 


Awakens Interest Among the Boys 
—How the tractor gives farming a 
brighter outlook for them, how it re- 
lieves much of the drudgery; makes 
the boy want to stay where he feels 
progress is being made. 


Currants Easy to Propagate—After 
the leaves have fallen cut the plump 
colored young stems in lengths of 
about 8 or 10 inches, bind them in 
bundles with the butts all at the bases 
of the bundles, label each bundle with 
its variety name and bury them below 
the frost line on a sandy knoll with 
the butts upward. By spring they will 
have formed calluses from which roots 
will develop. Plant in good soil that 
will continue moist during summer 
either naturally or by mulching. Keep 
cultivated and clear of weeds. By next 
fall most of the cuttings will have de- 
veloped plants which may be set in 
the garden or berry plantation. No 
plant is easier to grow from cuttings. 


G2 account of ow negtect of Highways the Unned States is paying a penalty of mare than $604,000,000 
G8? year in excessive cost for Transportation wone, of Agricytwre! Products tram Figm wm Marte 
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administration in conjunc- 
corn millers’ 
committee has agreed upon changes in 
is expected 
standardize corn 


purchasing that they 
same grade under 
The new grades 
will permit grits, cream meal and corn 
moisture content of 
fat content 1% to 
~!4%, sum total of the two not to ex- 
bolted plain or 


“non-essential 


light or fancy 








Abraham Far Cu. 


America’s uis, Mo. 





— Are Worth Big Money 


Furs will be higher than they have ever been in the history 
of the fur business and the Abraham Fur Co, will again be 
the leaders in paying trappers more money for their furs 
than they can get from any other fur house in the World. 

We were the only large fur house in the United States 
that made a gain in number of shipments received last 
year; all others showed a decline. Why? Because trap- 
eae everywhere have found out that it pays and pays 

ig to ship furs to Abraham Fer Co. 
Anybody y can tell you how high furs are but we will show 
you with real money. Send us furs you have on hand now, 

For many years we have made a specialty of handling 
early caught furs and we can pay you a better price for 
this class of furs than ever before. 

We will pay you more than you can get at home—more 
than you can get from any other fur house and more than 
you expect yourself—that’s going some, but we are in a 
-—9 to beat all price records for furs and we are going 
to do it. 


Write For Our New Book Today 


—the most complete cataloguejof trapper’s supplies carried by any 
house in the United States—quality of goods guaranteed to be as 
represented and prices the lowest possible. Most valuable informa- 
tion for trappers ever published—will show beginners how to 
be successful on the trap-line, giving rules and methods 
: for trapping that never fail, contains information 

for old timers that willsurprise them. 


Pictures of a Herd of Seals in beautiful colors 
illustrating how the seal lives in his native state. 
Free to anyone interestedin furbusiness. Write today. 


Abraham Fur Company 
323 Abraham Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
























E MONEY FoR RAW Fur: 


Once ar S *B shipper always an S&B shipper because th 
S&B policy suarantees highest prices, liberal as sortments 
immediate returns. Send to-day for price list and ship to 


Struck ¢ Bossak. Inc. 

























sour a = man who helped make New York the bagi 2 Premier Fur Market —leader of liberal assortments — of 
ces —instant settlements —the square deal. 
Savings ‘Stamps by being unusually liberal for = SLleevente. He n 
None too large. 


M. F. Pfaelzer & Co. 


4¢°-Mr. Pfaelzer will help you buy Liberty Bonds and War 
is your furs. No shipment too small. 
His money awaits your pelts. Send for Price List and ship to 

(15-123 West 29th Street (Desk 14), New York 
Members Raw Fur Merchants’ Ass’n 

































FILL IN THIS 
~““=—— COUPON AND MA/L /T TODAY 


he Shubert Shipper.” is a reliable and accur- 
ate mJ. report and price list, issued at every 
change in the Fur Market. It is something more than merely 
“something to read.”” It is the advisor, friend and sign post to the 
right road to reliable market information and accurate market quota- 
tions. “The 9 * is received by hundreds of thousands of trap- 
pers and shippers all over North America. Never was a serious 
misstatements of facts published in “The Shubert Shipper’ and this charac- 
ter of accuracy and reliability has demonstrated that such information is 
absolutely essential to the successful trapper and Fur ehipp ou 

tead “The & t “—we want your name on our mailing list. 


Fillin the Above Coupon NOW and Mail it~AT ONCE 
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Testing Associations Increase 

The number of cow testing associa- 
tions has steadily increased each year 
since 1906, when the first association 
was organized in Michigan, and the 
number has now reached 459 associa- 


tions in 40 states in 1917. There 
were 211,966 cows in these associa- 
tions which were being regularly 
tested. These figures represent, how- 


ever, only 0.91% of the total cows in 
the United States at that time, which 
were 25,372,200 in number. In Janu- 
ary, 1906, the first cow testing asso- 
ciation was organized in Newaygo 
county, Mich, and this association is 
now testing 304 cows regularly and is 
still in existence. Three new associa- 
tions were organized in that state the 
next year, and in 1908 this movement 
spread to Maine and New York, 
where three and one associations, re- 
spectively, were organized. 

Wisconsin now leads in number of 


associations, with a total of 8l. Ver- 
mont stands second with 47, closely 
followed by New York with 45. Iowa 


and Ohio have 30 each, Minnesota 26 


and Pennsylvania 24. During the 
year ending in June, 1917, 95 new 
organizations were established. It is 


interesting to note that while the idea 
was furnished by Michigan, other 
states have taken the lead in its 
development. The value of keeping 
accurate cost and production records 
was brought out forcibly during the 
recent investigations on cost of milk 
production, when figures so secured 
were found a great help in determin- 
ing production they fur- 
nished a mass of accurate and uni- 
form data over a long period. 


costs, as 


Shifting Stages of Milk 
Cc. F. MYEB, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 

Shifting of control of the dairy out- 
put in parts of Otsego, Chenango and 
Delaware counties has delayed definite 
notes on the central New York milk 
situation, By the first of October, con- 
ditions appeared to be well established 
for several months at least. The Inter- 
national products company of Coop- 
erstown leased the new Sheffield outfit 
at Oneonta this year, but it has re- 
mained idle all the time, Possibly this 
deal may have been only to stall pos- 
sible competition for milk along the 
trolley. Recently, the Nestle food com- 
pany bought the International plant at 
Cooperstown, thus replacing a highly 
popular brand of ice cream by another 
class of dairy products. The Bordens 
have lately contracted for the Schene- 
vus league milk, relieving that com- 
munity of inconvenience respecting 
disposal of milk. Contention has been 
settled concerning the milk of three 
Wildi branch stations in Otsego coun- 
ty whose patronage became a subject 
of dispute in August. The Wildi people 
are now operating these stations, but 
there is a limiting clause in the con- 
tract granting the company option of 
closing them in event of certain con- 
ditions. 

A new procedure has been adopted 
by the Nestles whereby Herkimer 
county milk is @artly evaporated, be- 
ing reduced by this operation to one- 
third its bulk. It is then shipped by 
trolley to West Oneonta in Otsego coun- 


ty, thence transferred by motor truck 
to the fully equipped Wildi plant at 
Unadilla, there to be completely con- 
verted intothe finished evaporated prod. 
uct. i\rrowing limits of transportation 
facilities together with increased rates 


* ‘ . 
are ripening’ sentiments in favor of ex. 
panding conveniences for reducing and 


at the same time rendering the 
milk practically imperishable. Ayer 
and McKint have offered to erect a 
powdered milk plant in connection 
with their creamery in Delaware coun- 


ty and agree to give league price less 
the 10 cents per 100 pounds allowed 
by the league to inland places, provid- 
ed the local league members will 
fuarantee them sufficient milk to sup- 
ply ich a plant on a two-year 
contract 

The Rreakstone company is still sat- 
isfactorily caring for the milk thrown 





out by the closing of the Walton con- 


Care of Farm 
Animals 
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densery July 1. The directors of the 
co-operative creamery company or- 
ganized several years ago had leased 
for a considerable term of years their 
creamery building to the Breakstone 
company, which has installed modern 
equipment. The organization of the 
co-operative company was fully de- 
scribed in American Agriculturist in 
1912. The stock company was organ- 
ized on a sound business basis, and, 
though the creamery was forced to 
close because it could not compete 
with the condensery, it is now again 
at the front as a business proposition, 
even if it is not actually operating its 
plant. New patrons taken in this 
summer were required to take shares 
in the company as were the original 
co-operators, but the managers were 
not so shrewd as then, for they did not 
arrange to have the shares deducted 
from the coming dividends as they 
were in the first instance. Consequent- 
ly considerable slackness has resulted 


American Agriculturist, November 2, 19] 


in payment for stocks taken by new 
patrons. 

The bonus system based on test ac- 
cording to bacteria count has proved 
popular where this method of pay- 
ment has become established. Benefits 
from the system react favorably for 
both patrons and distributers. This 
method is gaining a hold among dis- 
tributers of fluid milk for city custom. 
The evaporated milk companies in this 
locality are at present depending large- 
ly on government orders. They recog- 
nizeonlygrade Bmilk. They pay league 
prices, but some of them are making 
apparent efforts to procure as much of 
their supply as possible from non- 
league patrons. 


Combating Bot Flies 


The most recently developed method 
of combating the common bot-fly of 
horses is to rub the hair on the fore 
legs, throat and shoulders of the ani- 
mals with a 2% solution of carbolic 
acid. Care.should be taken to rub the 
solution on the hairs wherever the 
eggs of the bot-flies are noticed. Kero- 
sene rubbed on these eggs does not 
prevent them from hatching. 

The flies which lay these eggs are 
the parents of the bots which attach 
themselves to the walls of the horse’s 
stomach and impair the digestion. The 
larvae are taken into the mouth by 
means of the horse licking the hairs 
on its legs or body and then move to 
the stomach where they feed during 
the winter. 
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Veterinary Adviser 
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Influenza 
A seven-year old gelding has a bad 
breath.. At times there is difficulty 


drinking. A _ yellowish 


i , discharge at 
first, which later turns to a brownish 


color, comes from the nose. The sm, il 
is very bad.—[C. B. O., New York ‘ 

It is probable from the symptoms 
you give that your mare has been 
affected with a disease known as 
“green sickness” or influenza, comp]j- 
cated with a sore throat and pneu. 
monia. Give her half a teaspoonfy) 
each of powdered sulphate of iron 
and powdered sulphate of copper in 
her feed night and morning. 





Foreign Body 

I have a young horse who when he 
eats or chews hay and sometimes when 
he drinks, will strangle and sometimes 
before he gets his breath wili fall down 
as if exhausted.—[J. G. C., Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Your horse has either a foreign 
body, a growth or a stricture in the 
gullet which can only be determined 
by an examination. In examining one 
of these cases last fall, I found a 
large briar held fast in the horse’s 
throat by the thorns on its sides. The 
treatment will depend upon what is 
found on examination. A little raw 
linseed oil squirted in the mouth 
occasionally will relieve the suffering 
a little. 





























Dr. LeGear's 
Poultry Powder 
keeps hens healthy, insures 


more profits to you. 


will supply him promptly. 


cleanses, drys and heals 
winter eggs, and means sores and cuts quickly. 
Handy to use. 


Free sample—ask your dealer 


Dr. LeGear’s Remedies are sold by 40,000 of the best dealers—never by peddlers. Ask 
our dealer today for liberal free sample package of Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders or 
r. LeGear’s Poultry Powder, and get a free copy of Dr. LeGear’s Stock and Poultry 

Book. If your dealer hasn’t the samples and books, ask him to write us for them. We 


Better results guaranteed! 


To insure maximum results from work, growth or production, all stock 
need a tonic. My Stock Powders increase the proportion of flesh and energy 
animals get from the feed—produce perfect digestion and keep the systems 
toned up and worm-free. As a result, horses do better work, cows yield 
more milk, hogs make faster gains. 


Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders 


(my personal prescription) 
: are the most resu/tful tonic and conditoner for all domestic animals, both to 
prevent and cure ailments. The formula for these powders has been care- 
fully worked out from my 26 years’ Veterinary practice, and J snow they 
will prove as profitable to you as they have to thousands of stock raisers. 

Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders put digestion in fine condition, expel worms, 
make pure, rich blood, and 4eep animals stronger and healthier all around, 
because they insure animals getting full nourishment from the feed, and also 
eliminate tendencies to sickness. They are an excellent remedy for coughs, 
colds, distemper, kidney troubles, loss of appetite, hide-bound, loss of flesh,etc, _J.:5. (inSurgeon’s 


You try them at my risk 
My stock Powders are my own prescription, used with constant success during my 1892. National- 
twenty-six years of actual practice, and are guaranteed to do all that I claim for them. 
Hf they do not really benefit your stock, your dealer is authorized to refund your money. 
Dr. LeGear's Antiseptic 


Healing Powder 


chicks, etc. 


Dr. LeGear’s 
Lice Killer 
(powdered) rids your flock 
quickly of lice, protects 
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Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 751 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Figuring on Production Costs 


The question of gain or loss in pro- 
gucing and selling wheat at govern- 
ment fixed prices probably will never 
be settled to the entire satisfaction of 

owers. Where the business is carried 
on under highly favorable conditions 
there is without doubt a reasonable 
profit; where much high cost labor is 
necessary, together with expensive 
fertilizers, etc, there is loss to many 
growers, particularly those who are 
pot good business farmers knowing 
how to “watch the corners.” So much 
has been said and written on this sub- 
ject it will prove of interest to note 
some statements brought out in the 
senatorial hearing held last summer. 

Dr William J. Spillman, chief officer 
of farm management, department of 
agriculture, at a@ hearing before the 
committee on agriculture very care- 
fully went over the 10 years’ investi- 
gations carried on by the government, 
covering the subject in a most exhaus- 
tive manner. Practically every item 


was included with the possible excep- 
tion of weather risk. In these items 
are value per acre of the land, man 
labor in all operatians from filling the 


seed bed to marketing, horse labor, 
implements, threshing, seed, twine, 
fertilizers, lime, stable manure, insur- 
ance, supervision and overhead ex- 
penses. 


The Cost Showing by Districts 

The conclusions according to Dr 
Spillman, were as follows: The cost 
of raising a bushel of wheat in the 
1917-8 crop in the western plains, in- 
cluding parts of Colorado, Kansas and 
Nebraska, was $1.60; in North Dakota 
it was $1.85; in the central plains, em- 
bracing southeastern Nebraska, cen- 
tral Kansas and northeastern Okla- 
homa $1.8; in the north central 
states, Illinois, Missouri and _ In- 
diana $2.26. 

In the central Atlantic states, an 
area lying north and west of the city 
of Washington and extending north to 
central Pennsylvania (similar area in 
western New York) and probably ex. 
tending into Ohio, although this not 
specifically states, the cost was $2.25 
a bushel. 


Beef Cattle Costs 

Dr Spillman also presents elaborate 
figures on the cost of producing beef 
cattle, Shorthorns, Angus and Here- 
fords. Asked about such heavy dairy 
breeds as the Holstein, he said the fat 
is not put in the right place. “When 
an animal of a strictly dairy breed 
gets fat, the fat is largely on the en- 
trails, around the kidneys, around the 
liver, and around the heart; it is not 
distributed in the lean meat to any 
considerable extent. For this reason 
the lean meat will not sell for as 
much as the lean meat from a regular 
beef animal.” 

The beef cost figures of Dr Spill- 


man unfortunately do not cover the 
more recent seasons of exceedingly 
high priced feed and labor. He has 
taken, however, figures for 188 farms 
in Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri for 
the fattening of beef animals in 1916 
and 117; these included 12,206 ani- 
mals, of which 9541 were two-year- 


olds: others younger. 


To Fatten a Two-Year-Old 


Ir two-year-olds his figures in- 


¢lude initial cost of animal $71.4, 
feed “36.73, labor $3.72 equipment 
$2.35, interest $3.48, miscellaneous 
$1.10, marketing $2.30, gross. cost 
$141 lj. From this subtract credits, 
Pigs following cattle in the feed lot 
$9.70, nure $1.44, or $11.15 sub- 
tracted, leaving net cost of the two- 
year-old $150.03. 

on i¢ tinal weight was found to be 
io inds, days fed 184, daily gain 


The inecuiry showed that 
, B pay nade a profit and 55 farms 
Ost money. Dr Spillman added that 


™| © 
él far? 


s the feeding season of 1917-8 
Loud Gata available) the margin was 
fain 


ag very low and farmers engaged 
n the business generally lost money. 
He concludes that the younger the 
animal the greater the gain. 
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Slackers in Poultry Flock 


Last year V. G. Aubry of the New 
Jersey agricultural college conducted 
some poultry culling demonstrations 
in Sussex county, N J. He culled 123 
birds from one flock and a record for 
the next 11 days showed a decrease of 
only four eggs after the 123 birds had 
been taken out. Those 123 birds were 
slackers, non-producers, and with 
practically no reduction in egg pro- 
duction the feed bill took a big slump. 
In other words, the farmer was get- 
ting just as many eggs and feeding 123 
less hens. 

If there is any secret in the poultry 
business that is worth while to under- 
stand, it is to get rid of the masquer- 
ading hens or those that strut around 
with the layers, consume high priced 
feeds, but give no returns for what 
they consume. 


Feeding Hens for Weight 

MISS A. M. SMITH, FRANKLIN COUNTY, PA 

My sister keeps her flocks in a yard 
12 feet square. The poultry house has 
a scratching shed attached with glass 
front facing to the south. The floor 
is Girt with no straw. The scratch 
grain is Scattered on the floor. She 
feeds one quart of grain in the morn- 
ing, three parts screenings, one part 
whole corn, and at noon she feeds a 
hot mash which is made by boiling 
potato peelings with bran. Enough 
bran is used to make the mash stiff. 

A tablespoonful of horse and cattle 
powder is added and one cupful of 
ground meat. In the evening she feeds 
one quart grain composed of three 
parts screenings and two parts whole 
corn. In the winter when green feed 
is scarce, cabbage is given as it is 
necessary for poultry to have green 
food every day. 


Can Chickens Be Made to Pay? 
MRS W. RAY, KENTUCKY 

Time and again I have been asked: 
“Can you make chickens pay?’’ Those 
inquiries invariably come from the 
cities and towns, mostly from the 
wives of laborers who are battling des- 
perately for a miserable existence. My 
heart goes Out in sympathy to such 
poor mortals. That most of the folks 
who make these inquiries want to get 
out into the big open country is indeed 
a hopeful sign. 

I have endeavored to answer all 
these inquiries as best I can, but to 
make sure that my advice is reliable, 
last December I instituted a few ex- 
periments with chickens. I procured 
15 mongrel hens, as badly mixed in 
breed as it is possible to get. Such a 
flock as anyone could pick up on the 
general market. These I kept sepa- 
rate from my pure breds. Their ration 
of feed was whole corn, some clover 
hay, oats and a morning mash, I kept 
a careful record of eggs laid from Jan- 
uary 1 to May 1, and the number was 
1140. From May until September the 
cost of feed will be practically noth- 
ing, as my fowls have free range. 

I conducted this experiment to dem- 
onstrate the possibilities for even a 
city people, who have scarcely ever 
seen a laying hen, to buy her stock off 
the market and begin with a sure 
profit from the very start. Of course 
they will have many things to learn, 
especially patience. There may be dis- 
eases to combat, but if a person is 
really in earnest success is sure. One 
precaution in buying off the market: 
See to it that the bird’s combs are 
pink or red. Inspect the wing butts 
for lice. If a chicken is ailing it will 
droop and be slow in its movements. 


Feed Shortage—The critical feed 
situation is accentuated this year, due 
to the fact that there will be approxi- 
mately 600,000 tons less of wheat by- 
products due-to closer milling. In 
other words, more of the material that 
heretofore has gone into wheat feeds 
now will be held in the flour as hu- 
man food. Due to the closing of brew- 
eries and distilleries, approximately 
700,000 tons of waste known as dis- 
tillers’ and brewers’ grains and malt 
sprouts will not be available as animal 
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food. The barley crop, however, is a a 

large one. Considerable hominy re- 1918 | NOVEMBER | 1918 
sulted heretofore, due to one of the ] 

distillery’s waste, so that this supply Sun. | lon. Tue. Wed. Thu. | Pri. | Sat. 
will be cut off. This explains one i 2 


reason why there is a shortage of ne Ge Bed Bet Bo % 

feedstuffs. No dairyman can afford to 3 4 5 6 Zz 8 9 

contest Jegume have ot cow cee (20)08/82)82)14/05)16 
s marke ‘ > whe 2€ 

any Class of live stock. No feed-pro- 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 

ducing’material should be wasted. 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


Eradicating Mites—If disinfectant CHLOE S OFS O28 TES 25.2: © 
dip is put in hard coal ashes and the 
hens scratch in it the mites will be fort is made out of sheep’s milk, but 
destroyed. We have been successful the department hopes to build up a 
in eradicating lice and mites by using roquefort industry in this country, 
kerosene and dry dip.—[Mrs Blanche using cows’ milk. 
Lee, O’Brien County, Ia. 






































—_—____—- Painting Concrete—Do not apply 

Roquefort Cheese—Since about 1880 paint to concrete work before the con- 
when there were practically no im- crete has hardened. Paint retards the 
ports, the foreign cheese business has setting of the concrete. Usually paint 
increased until some 60,000,000 pounds applied before the concrete is thor- 
a year are now brought into this Oughly set will peal off after the con- 
country. The department of agricul- crete is hardened. However, it is often 
ture has been working on two or three desirable to paint conerete, but do it 
of the soft varieties of the foreign @fter the hardening process has been 


types and is encouraged; for example, Completed. 


some very fine roquefort by methods Registering Siesta na F.C: To 
not entirely complete yet, as it must register hogs of the ay address 
be of uniform quality in order to American Berkshire association, 


maintain its hold in the trade. Roque- Springfield, Il. 


All Nutrients of 70 Gall 
yf ilk in Every Sack of 
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Every 100-pound sack of Sucrene Dairy Feed 
supplies your cow with 16} pounds of protein and 
49} pounds of fat and carbohydrates—equal to 
the protein, fat and carbohydrates contained in 
nearly 600 pounds of whole milk. This 


High Nutritive Quality of 
SUCRENE DAIRY FEED 


is secured and always maintained by a scientifically correct 
combination of materials whose high feeding value is proven 
eyond question and universally recognized—Cottonseed 
Meal, Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Distillers’ Dried Grains, Palm 
Kernel Meal, Ground and Bolted Grain Screenings, Clipped 
Oat a Pangea or necessary bulk; Pure Cane Gistesene for 
palatability, aiding digestion and promoting health. 
_Sucrene Dairy Feed isa canalte milk making and body 
maintaining ration—no other grain or concentrates needed to 
increase milk yield. Relished by all cows; cuts cost of milk 
production; saves grain, 
2 . Order a ton from your dealer. If he does not handle it 
write us his name and we will see that you are supplied, 
Fill out and mail us the coupon for valuable literature on 
care and feeding of farm animals. 


American Milling Co., Dept. 30, Peoria, Ill. 
Sucrene Feeds for All Farm Animals—1!8 Years the Standard 
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Ohio's Highest Y teld- . . 
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= My herd of 155 O Sucrene Dairy Feed 

= registered Jerseys guerene call Meat 
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= all their ‘lives. O) Amco Fat Maker for steers 

= They are said to O Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 
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WHY HENS WON’T LAY 
P. J. Kelly, the Minnesota Poultry Expert, 


54 Kelly Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn., has published a 
book, ‘“‘The Tale of a Lazy Hen.” It tells why the 
hens won’t lay and how to make them lay every day. 
Mr. Kelly will mail the book free to anyone who will 


7 49% SAVED IN cosT 
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An all-grain ration is expensive as well as unsatisfactory. It 
needs animal protein, the muscle-maker, and bone phosphate of 
lime, the bone-builder, to balance it up. These vital elements 
are best supplied by 


Reichard’s Digester Tankage 


The United States Department of Agriculture, in Farmers’ Bulletin No, 411, 
shows that in certain experiments the addition of Digester Tankage to the 
grain ration saved 499% in the feed cost of producing pork. Take advantage 
of this fact and thereby save yourself a lot of money. 
Reichard’s Digester Tankage is the best on the market. It is made from 
selected materials, is uniformly sweet, brings results. 


Demand it from your dealer by name—refuse substitutes. Write ws today 
Sor free Hog Booklet, samples and prices of tankage. 


ROBERT A. REICHARD 
17 Ww. Lawrence St. Allentown. Pa. 
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Your Cream 
Separator 


ee 


on This Easy Self-Earning Plan 


You won’t feel the cost at all. The ma- 
\\ chine itself will save its own cost and 


more before you pay. We ship any size > 


erator you need direct from our factory 

and give you a whole year to pay our 

low price of only $38 and up. Read what 

Alfred Geatches, No. Jackson,O., says: 
Weare getting morethantwice the cream 

we were before. The separstor is very easy to 

clean and runs very easy.’’ Why pot get a fully 
guaranteed New Butt fry or your, farm 
and let or iet it earn its own cost by what it saves? 


a 








NEW 1 BUTTERFLY 


clusive high grade ees and 
Cream Separators have these bath tus in ol, a gS up 


‘98m 


draining bo 


Starting the Home Meat Supply 


I raise Jersey Red 


hogs crossed 


with 


Pollan: 


i Chinas, writes John 


frictionless pivot ball bearin 


self-draini 
ming device, 


milk tank,easy cleaning one piece aluminum a 
closed drip proof 


bottom, light running cut steel gears, oil 2 


bathed. Guaranteed highest skimming efiiciency and durability. We give 


30 Days FREE Trial — Lifetime Guarantee > 


t of the smal! monthly as 
the se; tor saves 

ore ne peel Jost ship the machine 

milf refund ees you paid. a 


W. Evans of Muskingum county, O One sow littered 13 pigs, but lay- 

ng on three, which were killed, 10 were left to be brooded. I feed inst all defects in material and workmanship. 
slop, such milk and dishwater with middlings. New corn is now be- 7s the Cy you need, et 7 yoo wee i ter 
ng fed and all the corn they ll eat up clean, three times a day. When Ay _- an — 

butchered they will weigh 2) to 300 pounds by January 1. Our farm — 

consists of SD aere We raise a good many strawberries, about 18 acres 

of wheat, 14 acres of corn, o of rye, two of oats. Gabe no risk. 


“Condensed” and “Evaporated” 
Years ago it was 
nd on the shel) 


last few yea 


mostly 
milk fou 
during = the 

“evaporated” 


“condensed” 
es of retailers; 
much 


milk has been marketed. 


The differences have not been wholly 


understood Many have 


used the defi- 


nitions as interchangeable, part ilar- 
ly in trade circles, although the tend- 
ency is to call the u weetened milk 
evaporated The distinction Is made 
very t Prof A, O, Danilberg, 
dairy manufacturing pecialist of the 
bureau of animal industry, who writes 
as TolLlow 

Condensed milk is that which has 
had sugar addéd to it and has had no 
sterilizing in the cans, the sugar acting 


as a preservative to keep the milk in 


geod condition In making condensed 
milk sugar i idded to the original 
milk and this mixture concentrated 
t Indon.j-o shrdloniionog hrdiu knden 
down to the right density, when it is 
cooled and placed in the small tin 
cans, in wl h condition it reaches 
market, 

Evaporated milk refers to that prod- 
uct which 1 no sugar added to it. 
The original milk is evaporated down 
to the right density, when it is placed 
in the small cans and sterilized ata 
heat which give a positive stertliza- 
tion, in case the ork has been done 
correctly The milk then placed on 
the market The keeping qualities of 
evaporated mi lepend upon Its hav- 
ing been efliciently terilized after it 
has been placed in the small cans. 
This discussion refers to the condensed 
and evaporated milk purchasee from 
the stores in a small pound can. 


The Per Cent of Fat 


show n by Te 


day records gives very little, if any, 
basis for estimating the average rich- 
ness of milk a cow will produce 
throughout the year. This contested 


point is discussed by dairy author- 


ities at the University of Missouri. A 
cow owned there made a 7-day record 
showing 5.4% while her average test 
for the year was 3.5%. Numerous ex- 
amples of similar results are cited. 


considerably discussed 
methods of 


This point is 
by those interested in 





keeping official test records of dairy 
cows, 
The Time Is Opportune to start in 


the pure bred business It is highly 
important that the efficiency of our 
flocks and herds be 
ren T. McCray, Indiana. 


Weed Seeds—One case is reported 
in which a seed dealer allowed an im- 
purity of 80% to remain in a crop of 
eeds and this impurity was mainly of 
There were 450,000 of one 
288,000 of another in each 
Think of 

Sometimes three- 


increased.—[ War- 





weed seeds. 
kind and 
pound of 
weeds at that rate! 


seeds. 


fourths of the seeds you buy are weed 
eeds. On purchasing seed the only 
safe plan is to buy of dealers whose 
reputation can be relied upon. 
Tuberculosis and other germ dis- |} 


eases are generally brought about by 


dirt and filth. The germs of tubercu- 
losis cannot live where there is sun- 
light, cleanliness and fresh air. The 
scrubbing brush, soap and water, paint 
and whitewash are deadly enemies of 
tuberculosis. The easiest way to get 
rid of the germs that have nested in 


your house and around your premises 

is: Clean up and paint up.—[National 

Association for the Study and Preven- 
n of Tuberculosis. 


planting | 
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Dorit Let Your Stock 


Lose their Summer's gain 
through November neglect 


Your animals are now going on dry feed—hay and grain. 


It’s a big change from the succulent, nutritious grasses 
of summer pastures which supply the needed laxatives 
and tonics. 


Keep your animals’ bowels open and regular—drive 
out the worms—keep their blood rich—keep their diges- 
tive apparatus in order—by feeding Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


A Conditioner and Worm Expeller 


Don’t allow your stock to “ get off feed” and in a run- 


down condition. 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic does not take the place of feed 
but it eliminates waste because it gives appetite, good 
health and good digestion, and enables animals to get 


the most benefit out of their feed. 


Buy Stock Tonic according to the size of your herd. Here’sa 


suggestion for your ge uidance: Get from your dealer 2 pounds for 
p 


each average hog, 


with, feed as directed and then watch results. 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price ? 


responsible dealer in 


You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at an honest price from a 
your own town who guarantees it, and who 


refunds your money if it does not do as claimed. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


25-Ib, Pail, $2.25; 100-Ib. Drum, $7.50 


Except in the far West, South and Canada 
Smaller packages in proportion. 


ounds for each horse, cow or steer, to start 


DR.HESS 
STOCK 
TONIC 








Dr. Hess Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 


Will Start Your Pulliets and 
Moulted Hens to Laying 
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Plow Handle Talks 3 
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Getting Your Own Farm 
(concluded from Last Week. ] 

. man wonders if his farm prac- 
This und. Well can he raise the 
ice is SOU” question when 
his cash crops 
have faied; and 
and he is not 
alone by any 
means in his 
trouble. I know 
of no one thing 
on a dairy farm 
that figures out 
as profitably in 
the winter as a 
crop to sell in 
the fall. We 
plan to do the 
work, as that 
much extra and 
H, E. CUUK really it . looks 
ike clear gain, Or as expressed in 

de parlance it’s all “‘velvet.’’ In the 
all after we have spent a good deal 
or extra labor and the frost kills the 
peans, the picture looks different. 

The general practice, however, of 
having something to sell other than 

ik is sound, but it ought to be 
orked out on a small scale at first 
mntil we have learned what average 
imatic, yield and our own conditions 
pre in their effect upon the crop. It 
has taken Maine a quarter of a cen- 
tury to come to its present command- 
ing position in potato growing and 




































ey had a lot of failures before suc- 
ess as a whole came to them. 

Growing cash crops carries with it 
p speculation not found in dairying. 
Ifa man has £200 a month from a 
dairy the chances are that more will 
be saved than from a lump sum paid 
for a crop in tne fall of $2400, even 
when the actual .ost for getting the 
ast named is less than the former. 
Expenses in the first case will ad- 


just themselves, while in the latter 
case it is pretty hard to make the 
money hold out until th> next year. 
These are just a few general problems 
involved in finally owning a home and 
business combined which shall be 





made to furnish a place to live and 
pay for itself during a reasonable part 
of a person’s life. 


Not All Gold That Glitters 


I am somewhat in doubt about the 
wisdom of getting away from the 
standard crops of the locality, espe- 
cially of adding those crops that 
require special machinery and equip- 
ment for growing, handling and mar- 
keting. I am thinking. particularly 
now of the bean crop. Eight dollars 
a bushel is an attractive price, and 
farmers figure out large returns be- 
fore planting. However, when they 
have been harvested by hand and 
threshed with horses and flails, and 
cleaned with a hand mill, and hand- 
picked around kitchen fires, anything 
less than $8 a bushel may be a losing 
fame if the entire expense is paid in 
cash. While I am interested at 
Denmark and Glens Falls in a total 
of 40 acres, I am not as enthusiastic 
over the profits as the present price 
would indicate. 

Our enthusiasm to grow war crops 
must not lead us astray. Conserva- 
tion in cost of production is as im- 
portant as saving food after it is 
produced. 

Killing Woodchucks 

The only value in a woodchuck is 
the story he tells of natural soil 
drainage. 

If one has a doubt about the land 
“to tile this otherwise unnecessary 
farm live stock will tell him. They 
do a good deal of damage in trailing 
down grass and grain crops, dulling 
mowing machine scythes and fright- 
ening horses when they fall into their 
holes. It is an easy matter, however, 
to kill them by using carbon bisul- 
phide in the hole. Pick up old can 
covers, or any little dish that will 
hold three or four tablespoons full of 
liquid, put in about three tablespoons 
full of the carbon bisulphide, and set 
in the holes, just below the surface, 
by making a shelf-like place in the 
dirt. Then cover the hole with a bran 
sack and seal it down with dirt and 
the job is done. The fumes, as they 
quickly pass off, are heavy, and find 
Their way to the extremities of the 
hole, and, being deadly to animal life, 
are almost sure to bo effective. Try 
it.—[H. E. Cook. 
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Milk Farming 
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Urged to Organize 
E. 0. J. 


Maryland dairymen have now a 
splendid, a really thrilling opportunity 
to organize into a good, strong, and 
permanent organization. Dr A. F. 
Woods, president of the Maryland 
State college of agriculture, believes it 
to be the privilege and duty of every 
milk shipper to join this organization. 
To this end he has directed the coun- 
ty agents and their assistants to can- 
vass the counties and hold meetings, 
that every one may have a chance to 
affiliate. To be eligible one must be a 
milk producer and should a member 
Sell or dispose of his dairy herd his 
name is dropped. The farmer select 
the nine directors, 

An office will be had in Baltimore 
where every dairyman may come with 
his problems and all matters of busi- 
ness will be carefully considered. The 
milk supply of Baltimore city is fur- 
nished by 2500 shippers. This means 
‘that 2500 different men annually or 
semi-annually make 2500 different 
bargains in selling milk.” Dr Woods, 
believes that all of this business could 
be handled by one man to great ad- 
Vantage. It is known that the dairy- 





men could have received 40 cents a 
=. for their October milk had they 
veionged to the organization. 
Cure for Caked Udder 
Cc. A. B., NEW YORK 

Ts oa years ago we had a cow due 
win een in June. She was turned 
oor young stock and we did not 
~ he } sture was good enough to 
- . er. In looking them over one 
eek hefor : 

“engl : he freshened we found 


swollen a condition. Udder 
Rates oe caked to its fullest ca- 
like Seemingly as it was almost 
Satin. yoo The hind legs were 
er egg he most stiff and a_ great 

“t Swollen all along under the 


belly clear to between the front legs, 
and they too badly swollen. 

We took the heifer to the barn, put 
her on a diet of hay and wheat bran, 
giving her all the water she wanted. 
The water was quite warm. As she 
was very feverish she drank greedily, 
consuming one or two pails every 
hour or two. But we let her have no 
cold water until her calf was two 
weeks old; then commenced gradual- 
ly to cool the water. Cold drinks will 
often cause caked udder in fresh 
cows. We bathed and rubbed that 
udder with camphor oil. This oil 
was rubbed in one-half hour at a 
time several times a day, rubbing 
softly and using plenty of the oil. 
Also rubbed the oil wherever there 
Was any swelling, and we milked her 
almost hourly for several days. By 
the time she freshened her udder had 
nearly assumed its normal condition 
and the calf running with her und 
sucking, kept her all right. But we 
thought for several days she was a 
gone cow. 

It is much better and easier to 
avoid such troubles than to cure 
them. Had we only let the cow pas- 
ture part of each day, then fed bran 
and hay, in all probability she never 
would have suffered.as she did and 
neither would we. 





With the New Books 


NATURAL STYLE IN LANDSCAPE GARDEN} 
ING—By Prof Frank A. Waugh, 
Massachusetts agricultufal college. 
8 Vo cloth. gilt tops. Many illus- 
trations. For sale by Orange Judd 
company, New York, N Y. Price, 
$2.50 net. 

Although the natural style in land- 
scape gardening has been practiced for 
over 100 years and has been strongly 
favored in England and America, this 
is the first rational statement of its 
principles ever offered. Here ave have 
a clean cut, workable outline of the 
technic of design. Some of the lead- 
ing features of the book are, a clean 
cut and intelligible philosophy of the 
natural style, a practical working 
method, application of these methods 
in the development of the natural land. 
scape, and the spiritual interpretation 
of the landscape. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to get your new 





CREAM SEPARATOR 


ITH butter prices soaring no cream producer can afford to go 
another month without a New De Laval Cream Separator. 


This is true whether you have no separator, or an inferior or half- 
worn-out machine, or even an old style De Laval. 


In cold weather your waste of butter-fat is relatively greater, either 
with gravity skimming or a poor separator; and at present prices for 
cream a De Laval would very soon pay for itself out of its own savings. 

Order your De Laval now and I¢t it begin saving cream for you right 

away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 


liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or, 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 














Made by Sanford Mills 


They will outwear many times over other woven 
fabric robes — always ask for “‘ Chase Robes.” 


Beautiful, Durable, Warm 


Chase Plush Robes havc been famous since 1867—made from the 
choicest of animal hair, they are so woven that wear comes on fop 
ends of fibres, affording long service — no wearing out in spots <= 
weather and cold proof — sanitary and of wondrous beauty. 
Chase Plush Robes were the choice of our grandparents, 


and are a nationally advertised and trademarked product, 
Scores of patterns, various weights, sizes and prices. 


Ask your dealer or write us for Catalog. 


L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Leaders in Manufacturing 
Since 1847 

















SILOS bytuying wow 


Lumber ig hard to get and price is climbing 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. Take no chances on 
late deliveries this year. 
Globe Silo is your Best Bet 
this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder vbined. 
Five-foot extension Rod? makes 
complete silo with less expense. 
Tr} Window Free. 
|| Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
Save Now—Write Now. 
i GLOBE SILO CO. 
| 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 















































This was the average daily gain 


made by this sturdy calf, fed only op Lump Jaw 
Blatchford’s (| ts2uice" 


s 5) 
Fleming’s Actinoform 
C ALF MEAL Sold for $2.50 a bottle under a positive 
guarantee since 1896—your money re- 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal raises splendid calves at funded if it fails. Write today for 
34 the cost of milk. The other stays in your FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
Docket as clear profit. A book of 197 pages and 67 illustrations. It is FREE. 
Ss p Shows you how to FLEMING BROS., Chemists,22! Union Steck Yards, Chisago 
nd for Pamphlet make two profitsin- oe A 
— Stead of one. 














For Your Protection Always Mention 


Ee A A. A. When Writing Advertisers 













School Youth to the Rescue 
A. H, PULVER 
With the influenza closing a large 
portion of the city and country schools 
of western New York, an unlooked for 


reservoir of student labor has been 
made available to relieve a distress- 
ing situation in the orchards and on 
the muck plots. Perhaps never be- 
fore has the labor situation been so 
acute in this section. From the Roch- 
ester schools 40 boys have been as- 
signed to Canandaigua, J2 to Sodus, 
2S to Albion and 1S to Warsaw. The 
girls also have volunteered in the 


work and 26 were sent to Batavia and 
15 to Sodus to work on the muck. 


The potato vield throughout many 
counties of western New York is not 
proving satisfactory Inspections be- 

made by the state food conserva- 

1 ommission show the presence of 

hizoctonia, fusarium wilt and leaf 
In Genesee county only three 


fields out of 26 inspected Were passed 


on favorably. In Wayne county the 
crop is far below expectation ind 
many farmers will not have any sur- 
plus for salt 

In the Fulton district plans are be- 


ing furthered for a drainage project 
esigned to relieve the muck lands in 


the town of Granby by connecting Ox 


creek with Lake Neatahwanta. At an 
estimated expense of about $3000 a 
fall of 7 feet can be obtained which 
would drain a large area of muck soil 
often inundated during wet seasons. 
Immediate cropping would be possible 
with the finishing of the work. 

In Genesee county the county farm 
under the management of George 
Mleming has made a splendid showing 
with swine, feeding cull beans and 
salvage erains largely. Sixty head 
were farrowed from October 1 to the 
20th last year. Their mothers were 
grades resulting from crossing a large 
Yorkshire boar on pure-bred Chester 


Whites, the sire of the pigs being an 
oO. I. Cc. The pigs were allowed to 
run with their mothers in the orchard 


and pasture until six weeks of age, 
when they were divided into three 
pens of 20 each. The ration for the 
first three months after weaning con- 


salvage grain 


mixture of g 
skimmed milk, 


sisted of a 


and linseed meal with ; 
buttermilk and water suflicient to 
make a good sloppy mixture. Char- 


coal was furnished three times a week. 
included 1000 


This grain mixture 
pounds of salvage wheat, oats and 
barley in equal parts, 100 pounds of 


linseed meal and 100 pounds of wheat 
bran. 

About March 1, 30 were selected for 
fattening and these were divided into 
droves of 10 each and placed in sepa- 
i given in 


rate pens, exercise being 
small yards, 20 by 30 feet, adjoining 
their pens. The following records of 
feed include only the amount given 
the 30 selected for fattening: 

Their feed from this time on con- 
sisted of cull beans, roots and grain. 


Equal measures of beans and beets or 
turnips were cooked daily. The grain 
mixture was about the same, but for 


Dog flour and 


the last six weeks Red 

salvage cornmeal was added, remac- 
ing some of the lighter meals used 
earlier. The linseed meal was con- 
tinued throughout the whole feeding 
period, increasing a little at the last. 
No unground grain was fed. All feed 


and no more than they 
The animals 


was fed warm 
would clean up quickly. 
were marketed May 25, weighing 5770 
pounds, averaging 192 pounds, bring- 
ing at the shipping point $952. The 
approximate feed cost was $353, aside 
from green food and milk fur- 
nished, leaving a very satisfactory 
margin over the cost of feed. 


the 





Installing Hydraulic Ram 
F. M. WHIT! 


I have a hydraulic ram located 450 


feet from the spring to the house. 
There is about 50 or 60 feet elevation 
I have planned to use %-inch pipes to 
the house, How large must the pipes 
be from the spring to the ram? How 
far away and how much fall? The ram 
is listed as a No 3.—[William Snell 


New York. 

For the No 5 ram use a 1-inch sup- 
ply pipe. This size ram requires from 
two to four gallons of water per min- 
ute to operate it. Since you have not 
stated the quantity of water available. 
Iam giving you the following rule for 





PIRE STA 





approximate quantity of 


the 
vater a ram will deliver. 


finding 


Multiply the fall in feet from the 
spring to the ram, by the number of 
gallons per minute supplied to it. Di- 
vide this product by twice the hight 
to which the water is to be forced, 
and the result will be the quantity of 
water in gallons per minute, delivered 
by the ram, at the point of discharge. 
Estimating that you have three gal- 
lons of water per minute available, 
and a 12-foot fall, and desire to de- 
liver the water 60 feet high, the No 3 
ram should deliver 432 gallons in 24 
hours. 

A very important point to consider 
in the installation, is the length of the 
drive pipe. The length of the drive 
pipe should be from five to 10 times 
the hight of the fall, depending upon 
the hight and distance to which the 
water is delivered. The general rule 
is that the length of the drive or sup- 
ply pipe should be about equal to the 
vertical hight to which the water is to 
be delivered. The fall, that is, the 
difference between the level of the 
water and the spring, and the point at 
which it enters the ram, should be 
ipproximately about 1 foot for each 7 
feet of vertical Light of the delivery 
pipe. 

The specifications given are rather 
general, but will give you a guide to 
follow in installing the hydraulic ram. 
A little variation, one way or the oth- 
er, will not affect the general satisfac- 
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tion which you will get with the No 3 
ram, 


Franklin Co—Farmers have their 
crops nearly all secure except pota- 
toes, which are being harvested, the 
average yield being about 100 bus p 
i The price paid by shippers is 
$1 p bu. Farmers. received $3.35 
p 100 Ibs for milk for Oct at the sta- 
tion. Cows are drying up rapidly, but 
are being most all fed in the barns. 

Saratoga Co—A large acreage of 
plowing done and a great deal of rye 
put in late in the season. Oats yielded 
a large crop and bring S85c p bu. Po- 
tatoes disappointing. They are bring- 
ing $5 p bbl. Apples a very light crop, 
selling at $3.50 to $4 p bbl. Options 
are being sought on hay at $39 to $40 
p ton. Pasture is good. Dairy but- 
ter sells at 58 to Gc p Ib, creamery, 
wholesale 62c p lb. Eggs in demand 
at We p doz. Buckwheat a good crop, 
but late in harvesting. Veal calves 
very high priced and fowls bringing 
good prices. 

Essex Co—Grain a fairly good crop, 
except corn, which is rather poor. Po- 
tatoes are late in being dug and rot- 
ting somewhat. Apples are a fair crop 
and high in price. In this section 
many farmers are teaming, drawing 
gravel on the roads. The pay is $6 p 
day. Silo filling is also being dong. 


WEST VIRGINIA 








Few Pickers for Apples : 
N. B. 


w. 

Because so much of the tobacco 
erop of this state was late in mak- 
ing much of its growth the quality of 
the crop is still a little uncertain, as 
some of it had to be cut green. Much 
of the crop was cut before the iate 
growth began, and that will probably 
be of a very high quality, though the 
vield will be light. The state's to- 
bacco crop this vear is expected to 
produce about 11,215,200 pounds, com- 
pared with 9,040,000 pounds last year. 

Efforts have been made by the ap- 
ple growers of the Eastern Panhandle 
to secure soldier boys to assist in pick- 
ing the apple crops of that section. It 
is proposed to have the boys come in 
a body from the camps or on fur- 
lough. The matter was taken up by 
the military authorities, who were in- 
formed that unless some action was 
taken, a large part of the apple crop 
would not be gathered in time. 

In all the organized counties con- 


ventions are being held this 
the farmers’ clubs, each district Club 
sending delegates. At these conven 
tions plans are discused for a elo... 
union of all the clubs, strengthenjp 
the county farm bureau and ideas a 
exchanged. There are more of teat 
conventions held this year than ous 
before, another evidence of the 
growth of organization and co opera. 
tion among the farmers of the state, 








Community Clubs 
W. N. B. 


The community club idea has been 
adopted in Marion county. This js the 
first club in the state and admits all 
members of the farmer’s family. These 
clubs will study farm questions from 
all angles. Possibilities of broom corn 
culture in this state are Strikingly 
shown in the case of L. R. Custer, 9 
Jefferson county farmer, who was of. 
fered $2000 for his crop. Many of 
the county agents have been urging 
the farmers to raise broom corn as q 
profitable crop. 

Daily women are coming into great. 
er prominence in the state and for the 
first time in the state organized wo. 
men’s farm clubs are to hold a con. 
ference. This will be the first annual 
conference of the farm women of 
Pleasants county, which will be held 
in St Marys, November 5. It is ex. 
pected this example will be followed 
by other countiés of the state. The 
women will display their products as 
at the usual county fair and there wil] 
be discussions and lectures by experts 
of the state extension department. 

_In some parts of the state offers of 
$5 a day for farm labor has been to 
no avail. Especially was this true of 
sections near the large cities. As a 
result of the labor scarcity the women 
of the farms have jumped heroically 
into the breach and the past year has 
been a strenuous year for West Vir. 
ginia farm women, who have been do« 
ing the work of men. It has been a 
common sight this year to see them 
cut and stack hay and place silage in 
the silos. 





Farm Teacher and Agent 
WwW. N. B. 
C. C. Anderson, county acricul- 
tural agent in Pleasants county for 


nearly four years, has resigned 
and has taken up similar work 
in Nicholas county. Nicholas is a 


fal] of : 



















Trade Mark 
Registered 


Copyright 1918 
Henry Sonnebore 
& Cor, lac. 


tional value. 


clothes. 


neighborhood. 





Two grades in Styleplus suits: 
Three grades in Styleplus overcoats: $25, $30 and $35. 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most cities and towns, 
Write us (Dept. AP) for Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer, 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc, 


Reasons why 
Styleplus Clothes 
are worn everywhere 


Because they are stylish in appearance—designed 
and tailored by experts. | 

Because they are built for service—carefully 
constructed of good materials that can be de- 

pended on to wear well. 

Because they are moderate in price—enable 
you to dress well and practice thrift. 
Styleplus are manufactured on the standard- 
ized plan—a few grades in big volume, with 

costs reduced and clothing values increased. 
At the price, each grade is always an excep- 


There is a big advantage in buying clothes at a store, You 
can see the different styles, try them on, and make the best 
selection. You can be certain of the fit defore you order the 


So make your pick today at the Styleplus Store in your 


$25 and $30. 


Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


[a 
Styleplus Clothes 
$25-$30-$35 


America’s only known-priced clathes 
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icultural county, farming 
purely aor aising being the principal 
jand st0” Mr Anderson will teach at 
pus school three days a week and 
ne his county agent the other three 
act a8 He believes he will be able to 
days. lish 2 great good in this way as 
gocon ive him point of contact with 
it wil 3 which would not be possible 
the were not connected with the 
choo, rush of Washington, D C, 
be nting the United States forest 
represe and the small arms section of 
ga department, is visiting the 
- agents of the state arranging 
have them secure all possible 
walnut timber from the farm- 
black ed that all possible black 
































e urs 
ornut timber be saved for the gov- 
Le for gun stocks, even though 


nt 
rvarmer has but one or two _ logs. 


‘46 paid ranges from $45 per 
ee tor 12-inch timber to $150 
thew nousand for 24-inch timber. 
eoward E. Williams, former state 
ommissioner of agriculture, has been 
selected bv the National grange, the 
ational farmers’ union and the Na- 
a dairy union as the joint repre- 
tiomtive of these three organizations 
~_~ farm service of the United 
ates employment service. His head- 
quarters wil! be in Washington, DC. 









County agents are conducting a 
campaign among the farmers for the 
caving of seed corn for next year’s 
‘anting. ‘This is being done to avoid 
condition this spring when there 
wag a great ircity of seed. 





NEW JERSEY 

Co—Farmers have their 
silos fille They are not buying 
much feed at the present time. There 
ic ind for cows owing to Oct 
an average price of $100, 
re selling their unprofitable 


Sussex 








i : 

milk, at 
Farmers @ , 
cows and feed their cows that are 


profitable. Mill prices for cracked 
corn S4. 


Warren Co—Farmers are advanced 
Apples all picked. 


in all fall work. \ 

They bring good prices. Corn about 
half husked with a fair crop. Pota- 
toes have advanced in_price. Feeds 


are very high. Eggs Soe p doz, field 
turnips selling for $1 p bskt. 

Somerset Co—Farmers busy husk- 
ing corn, Which is a good crop. Po- 
tatoes less than a two-thirds crop, 
wholesale price $1.60 p_bu. Small 
crop of apples and Keifer pears. 
Peach crop a failure in this section. 
Many farmers have a good number of 
hogs. Live poultry 40c p lb, whole- 
sale. Very few turkeys and ducks. 
Milk scarce and very high. Not much 





cord wood. There is still much plow- 
ing to do. Some walnut logs pur- 
chesed by dealers for government pur- 
poses. A few farmers are badly 
handicapped by scarcity of farm help. 
Butter 3c p lb, eggs 65ce p doz, tur- 
nips $1 p bu, corn $2 p bu. Cabbage 
scarce and high. 
MARYLAND 
Record Orchard Sale 
E. 0. Jd. 


E. P. Cohill and Sons shipped 40,000 
barrels apples from their 1000-acre 
orchard of 60,000 trees on the Rhine- 
hart Folly farm at Hancock, Md. This 
was the earliest selling period for 
Maryland apples ever recorded. There 
were 16 hog associations formed in 
Baltimore county last year. 

The purchase price of the tomato 
output of Maryland by the Federal 
government will be $16,000,000. The 
minimum price will be $1.90 per case 
of a dozen cans. Leading canners 
who were consulted as to the price 
declare that because of the higher 
wages paid to workers, $1.90 per case 
will only cover the cost of canning. 





Washington Co—Farmers are 
through cutting corn and seeding, the 
weather conditions haying been ideal 
for the work. Crop in this locality is 25 
to 50% of normal, but quality is good. 
Indications are good for a large crop 
of potatoes. Sweet potatoes are most- 
ly dug, with a fair yield. All man- 
ner of stock is doing well on the ex- 
cellent fall pastures we now have. 
Sowing of wheat and barley coming 
Up weil. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Buckwheat in Demand 


OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

Buckwheat is being shipped in car- 
load lots from many points. Local 
dealers are paying from $1.85 to $1.90 
@ bushel, and milling firms are anx- 
wus to secure all the available buck- 
i because of the extraordinary 
femand for buckwheat flour. Potato 
oe in the eastern Pennsylvania 
——— realized a larger yield than 
conti r prospects had indicated. They 
iene | ie to make heavy sales, and in 
‘ome localities there has been a break 
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About the 





War Drive 


And the time which is November 11 to November 78 


story who asked how things 

were going in her church, and 
who answered disconsolately: “Not 
very well’—and then brightening, 
“but praise God the Baptists aren’t 
doing any better.”” America began a 
long time ago to outgrow the spirit 
of that remark; to the war we owe 
thanks for the fact that we are now 
abeut to outgrow it completely. 

The country will have a splendid 
demonstration of the unity which war 
has helped to bring about when the 
seven great war work agencies open 
their united campaign for funds No- 
vember 11. Of these seven. or- 
ganizations two are avowedly Protes- 
tant—the Y MC A andthe Y WC A. 
One is Catholic—the l‘ational Catholic 
war council. The Jews are represent- 
ead by the Jewish welfare board, and 
the other three organizations—the 
Salvation army, the American library 
association and the War camp com- 
munity service have no specific reli- 
gious affiliations, 

The farmers of America are to be 
appealed to as never in the past, un- 
derstandingly, with full recognition of 
the fact that they are patriotic citizens 
with the same common interests at 
heart as move any other men or 
women, in town or city, where the 
country’s welfare is at stake. There is 
no reason to douvt the generosity of 
the response the farmers will make 
when the campaign gets under way. 
The amount of money for which the 
United war work campaign will ask in 
November is $170,500,000, the largest 
single gift ever asked fypm any people 
at one time. 


Offer Wholesome Support 

A people is likely to find itself when 
it engages in a great war. Old ani- 
mosities andtraditional separationsare 
overcome, and the people work to- 
gether for a common object. The mil- 
itary establishment must necessarily 
be unified. Pres Wilson has asked the 
civilian organizations to be unified. 
The United war work. drive will set 
the people into a voluntary union 
such as we have never experienced. 
It will be a wonderful thing to raise 
$170,000,000, by the team work of 
seven organizations representing seven 
kinds of work for one common end. It 
will be an example in co-operation on 
a gigantic scale. Now is the time for 
country and city to work together. We 
shall need perfect understandings be- 
tween these sides in time to come: let 
us pull together now. I want to see 
this drive well explained to the farm- 
ing people, for I want them to have 
the privilege of ta ing part. The ob- 
jects of these seven organizations are 
all worthy and necessary. We want 
“the boys” to come out of the war 
not only soldiers but strong men. We 
want country boys and city boys 
looked after alike, and those in every 
trade and profession. So is it neces- 
sary that every part of our population 
co-operate, one part emulating an- 
other.—[L. H. Bailey. New York. 


Care for Our Boys 

War taxes are paid cheerfully to 
provide food and clothing and ships 
and munitions for this wonderful 
army our boys have formed. But 
there are personal services they need 
which no government could supply 
and the men and women of America 
who remain at home doing essential 
work have seized the opportunity of 
rendering these services through such 
organizations as the Red Cross, the 
Y MC A and other organizations. In 
the beginning of the war the calls of 
the various organizations were a bit 
confusing, as we did not understand 
relative values. Our trusted leaders 
in all these endeavors are in agree- 
ment upon the relative amounts of our 
contributions that each may use to 
the best advantage of our boys, and 
that is the only consideration that is 
worth while. There will be liberal 
giving because the heart of every 
right-minded person is in this work 
of caring for our boys. Each one will 
give according to his ability to make 
sacrifice in the most awful time in 
the world’s history. He will give, not 
because he belongs to one class of 
workers or another, or because he 
may or may not have members of his 
family at the front, but only in the 
desire to leave nothing undone that 
he can well do to make his own con- 
tribution to humanity adequate when 
suffering is beyond all estimate. 
[Alva Agee, New Jersey. 


Tnited We'll Pull Together 

Pres Wilson asked them to get to- 
gether—the Y M C A, the Y WC A, 
the Knights of Columbus, the Jewish 
welfare board, the war camp com- 
munity service, the American library 
association and the Salvation Army. 
They promptly got together, decided 
what each should have to do, and 


Y OU remember the old lady in the 


never before for the good of those 
who are fighting for the best country 
on earth and the greatest cause that 
ever stirred the souls of men. Their 
first work is to raise money with 
which to “carry on.” This is to be 
done in the united war work cam- 
paign during the week beginning No- 
vember 11. There are several advan- 
tages in this plan of united work. All 
of us know that all of these organi- 
zations are doing great things—but 
most of us have never contributed to 
all of them. Every good American 
will want to do his share, and if he is 
a real good American, he'll find some 
way to do it.—I[E. S. Bayard, Penn- 
sylvania. 





> 
Corn Turned Out Better 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

There has been a great improve- 
ment in the corn yield since the rain- 
falls began during the last week in 
August, following the long drouth. 
Those fields are now yielding 60 to 65 
bushels. More milk and less meats are 
recommended to be used as food by 
physicians during this period of in- 
fluenza. The scarcity of good, mature 
corn will prevent feeding to heavy 
weight hogs and cause prices to 
keep up. 

The apple supply in Franklin county 
is very small. While the demand for 
apples is great, there is also a good 
call for.apple butter, cider and cider 
vinegar. Apple trees are neglected 
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generally on farms. Spraying is gen- 
erally not done. Sowing has been go- 
ing on without disturbance. A larger 
acreage than -last year has been put 
in. The ground is much better con- 
ditioned than it was last year. The 
Potato yield is very small, not above 
one-tenth of normal. The supply of 
apples is very small. Some sorghum 
Was raised and has been cenverted 
into syrup which aids in sweetening. 


Pay for Tuberculous Cattle—The 
federal government is to pay indem- 
nity to owners whose cattle have been 
slaughtered because of tuberculosis in- 
fection; this provision is in the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill just passed 
by congress. The department of agri- 
culture is to pay one-third of the dif- 
ference between the appraisal value of 
the cattle and the salvage of the 
slaughtered animals. It is provided, 
however, that the state, county or mu- 
nicipality in which the eattle are 
owned and kept is co-operating in 
tuberculosis work and pays at least an 
equal amount to the owner; federal 
payment restricted to $25 for grade 
animal and $50 for pure-bred animal. 
It is expected this action will remove 
much of the opposition among cattle 
owners which heretofore has hin- 
dered the work, of eradicating tuber- 
culosis. The fonual loss from this 
disease in cattle and hogs is estimated 
at 40 million dollars. 








Washington Co—Many potatoes toi 
lig and market slow for round stock. 
Siants selling up to $4.50 p 180 Ibs. 
Very few apples and of poor quality. 
Miss Helen Kerr is the tester for the 
cow testing assn in this section. Seve 
eral new members have been added 
to the Dairymen’s league, 

















YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


FARMERS EXCHANG 


| iE, | 
eee 


Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any farmer or o 
may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Bead by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 

on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
BRUNT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our RBAL BSTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST - 
915 Fourth Ave., New York City 














LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALB—Yearling bull, two-thirds white, 
Straight and handsome, Sired by 21-pound son of 
the $15,000 bull; dam, 18-pound three-year-old from 
20-pound cow. MADISON LAKE STOCK FARM, 
Solsville, N Y. 





REGISTERED POLAND - CHINAS, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, all ages. mated, not akin. Bred 
sows, service boars. Collies. Beagles, P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranyille, Pa. 





AYRSHIRES—Yearling bull, bull calves, females, 
all ages. Choice stock, bred for large production. 
Shropshire i rams, ewes. ARTHUR RYDER, 


Barnerville, N 





GRADE DUROC PIGS—Sired by my registered 
Duroc boar. Six dollars each; five and six weeks old. 
J. J. WALLACE, Stokes, N Y. 





FOR SALB—Pair mules, four and five years, fifteen 
hands high, sound and kind. Price $450. EDGAR 
PAYNB, Penn Yan, N Y. - 





FOR SALE—Seventeen head registered Guernseys 
4 oe grades. W. A. SUTHERLAND, De Lancey, 





ELIGIBLE REGISTER Hampshire ram lamb for 
-. Price $25. MRS GEO W. POTTER, Belmont, 





LARGBP YORKSHIRE service boar, gilts, bred, and 
young pigs for sale. [NE PINES, Troupsburg, N Y. 


CHESTER WHIT®SD PIGS, thoroughbreds, for sale. 
ALLAN R. MORTON, Ashville, N Y. 


REG. 0. I. C. EIGHT WEEKS PIGS, $10 each. 
Cc. I. SWAYZE, Ludlowville, N Y, 














they are going to work together as 





DUROC AND POLAND CHINA PIGS, $30 pair. 
8S. WICKS, De Graff, O. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


BC BI BED COCKERELS, $2 to $5 cach; pullets, 
$1.50 each. Bred from 210 to 224 trapnested cocks. 
Good color and size; May hatched. Butcher gets 

Is. JOHN KING, Summerville, Jefferson 
County, Pa. 


TURKEYS—Only 300 for sale. Six varieties; $4 
to $10 each before December 20. Write quick. 
CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 


COLORED MUSCOVYS, $4 pair: spotted guineas, 
$3. JESSIE REYNOLDS, Petersburg, N Y. 


AFRICAN TOULOUSB and White China geese. 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


SO MANY BLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsiblity must end with 
that. 
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DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


BELGIAN HARES, thoroughbreds, big_ seven 
months’ old stock. Unrelated pairs, $85, $3 on 
Three months’ stock, $1.50 each, Weanlings, $1.85 
pair. LESTER BILL, Wayland, N Y. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. Price list . GLEN- 
DALB FERRET CO, Wellington, Ohio. coin 


BELGIAN LE 
gRELGIAN HARES for sala @. i, WILMAMS, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


SECOND HAND Empire mil 
First class condition; ao agi A yt 
a moe, fre, quick salee JOHN GODFREY, Pennell- 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


LARGE ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARB ROO 
next year’s crop. Asparagus, three year, S78 hie 
dred, , thousand; four year, $2.85 hundred, 
$12.90 thousand. Rhubarb, forcing size, $2 dozen, 
$7.85 leas Prepaid. HARRY SQUIRES, Good 
iround, } ° 


STRAWRERRY PLANTS for September and fall 
planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit next 
summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
Currant, grape plants, fruit trees, shrubs for fall, 
Catalog free. H ¥Y L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 


HIDES 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALZ, count - 
signments of beef, horse hides and kindred lines, also 
furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 

ranton, Pa, 


























STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B, CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 





|OUR REAL ESTATE MAR 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 


165-ACRE FARM, $4000, with 12 cows, pair horses 
and four yearlings, brood sow, wagons, harness, mow- 
ing machine, horse rake, plows, harrows, cultivator, 
all tools, large quantity potatoes, barley, corn, beans, 
hay, etc. On state road, one-half mile hustling town, 
stores, mills, churches, school; machine-worked fields; 
meadows cutting 35 tons; 25-cow. brook-watered pas- 
ture; estimated 1000 cords wood, 25,000 timber; fruit. 
Good nine-room house; three stock and horse barns, 
wagon barn, ete. To settle quickly, $4000 gets all, 
easy terms. Details page 13, Strout’s Fall Farm 
Catalog of this and other bargains, many with stock, 
tools, crops; copy free. 3 A, STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Bich lands and 
business opportunities offer you independence. Farm 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, or 
ready-made farms. Loan of Live stock. Taxes aver- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve- 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good mavkets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and Hve stock prove it. Special home- 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets. 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, Alberta 











|OUR HELP BUREA' 





A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or In homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who heve their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. nlary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional. men_for reference. Address wy 
epee. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N Y. 


FEMALE HEL? WANTED 


WANTED—One of the oldest publishing houses im 
America wishes several women to call on farmers in 
western® New York counties, to sell and collect sub; 
scriptions for a weekly farm paper. Write full par- 
ticulars, with business experience, if any. A weekly 
salary and expenses paid. Women raised or living on 
farms given preference. LOCK BOX 191, Syracuse, 
N Y. 
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Wheat Growers, Attention! 


It was reported to American Agri- 
culturist recently that New Jersey 
millers located at Califon, Hampton 
and Union Mills, N J, were paying 


farmers $2.10 a bushel for wheat and 
regardless of its quality, provided of 
course it was fairly well cleaned. This 
price was cash in hand to the farmer 
on delivery. It was reported also that 
if the farmer chooses to take wheat 
flour he may get 40 pounds of wheat 
flour for each GU pounds of wheat de- 
livered. He can take the 40 pounds 
of flour back to the village and sell it 
to the merchants there at 5% cents a 
pound, thus netting him 82.20 a bushel 
for his wheat.. Another option that 
these farmers have is to pay the mill- 
er 35 cents a bushel for grinding his 
wheat and after such payment the 
miller will give the farmer 40 pounds 
of wheat flour and about 16 pounds 
of middlings ard bran. 

American Agriculturist referred these 
conditions to the United States grain 
corporation, asking if the millers in 
New Jersey are meeting the spirit of 
the federal rulings and regulations. 
Reporting for the Food administra- 
tion, F. S. Griffin gave this reply: 

“The Food administration rulings on 
custom and exchange grinding clearly 
States that the wheat miller who re- 
ceives wheat from farmers’ wagons and 
frinds such wheat on toll basis or ex- 
changes such wheat for flour and feed 
Shall charge not to exceed 35 cents per 


bushel for each 60 pounds of cleaned 
wheat, so received, and on such basi: 
he shall return the farmer flour and 


feed in accordance with the following: 


“On wheat weighing 58 pounds or 
heavier per bushel the mill should re- 
turn 44 pounds of flour and 16 pound 
of wheat feeds, and on wheat of less 
weight the exchange is on approximaté« 
ly the same basi 

“Ot course it is permissible for 
farmers to sell their wheat outright, 
and then purchase flour and feed in ac- 
cordance with their requirements. As 
to millers and grain dealers in New 
Jersey, say in the vicinity of Hampto: 
paying only $ bushel for wheat 
we hall be glad to investigate this 
condition, and see that a fair price is 
paid.” 

Farmers who have wheat in their 


possession will be guided by this 
statement of the Food administration 
If any reader has difficulty in getting 
prices his wheat is worth he should 
show this statement to his miller and 
if that does not secure justice, then 
refer the matter either to us or to the 
United States grain corporation at 
New York, Philadelphia or Washing- 
ton. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 














Cash or -—Wheat—, ——Corn—. ——Oats— 
spot 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Chicago ...... 2.2 2.20 1.32 2.05 70 
New York . 2.30 1.55 2.10% .79 7 
Boston coe & 2.18 1.57 79 69 
St Louis ..... 2.24 218 1.30 2.12 71's .60 
Minneapolis .. 2.21% 2.17 1.35 2.00 63% .60 
Milling Flour Bran Mixed Middlings 
point p bbl p ton feed shts&rd 
Boston .....6+5. $10.65 $29.66 $31.91 6 
‘ew York 10.61 Mi 31.51 
Philadelphia 10 31.11 
Baltimore 10. 5¢ 30.91 
Louisville 10.30 28.11 
Buffalo 10.; 29.41 
Cleveland 10.33 29.01 
Duluth .....+6. 10.05 24.61 
M!> -erpolis 10.01 24.61 } 
United States food administration ‘fair prices’ 


contro! the wheat market Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring. No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat. 
3c lower; No 3, 7e under No 1, e@ government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain. 

United States food administration controle wheat 
flour and wheat by-products, and has established the 
following wholesale bulk prices in carlots at mill; 
aaa cost of containers and of freight from mill to 
‘eeder, 








Corn Values Not Sustained 


Argentina is again looming in the 
distance. Not very much of it has 
yet reached Atlantic ports, but there 


is considerable gossip in trade circles 
over the probability that a consider- 
able quantity will come forward this 
fall and winter. Argentina has a lib- 
eral exportable surplus and will have 
to find a market for it in Atlantic 
ports now and Gulf ports a little later 
when the weather is colder. But, as 
for a fortnight past, the leading in- 
fluence in corn and corn products is 
the political situation. Each day 
brings its own talk, often sensational, 
of armistice looking toward peace 


among warring nations, which may 
come sooner than now seems pos- 
sible. 


No grain market is so quick to re- 
flect the peace gossip as corn. True 
enough, the oats market follows 
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somewhat in sympathy and so with 
barley, and in fact all commodities 


| How Best 
to Market 
Crops 
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entering into stock feed. Even lin- 
seed meal, which has long been sky 
high, is under the influence of the 
flax crop, double that of last year’s 
extreme shortage; estimated yields 16 
millions and eight millions, respec- 
tively. 
Husking Operations Pushed 

Holders of corn and corn products 
seem to be more than willing to real- 
ize on every hard spot; as a result 
the market was unsettled with a weak 
undertone. A recent falling off in 
the movement of old corn from the 
country is noted, but this possibly is 
due to unsettled weather. One thing 
is sure, the new crop is excellent in 
quality, and provided conditions are 
goods for husking there is every prob- 
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ability of a fairly free movement from 
the country during the next six weeks. 

d corn was quotable in New York 
on the basis of $1.61@1.62 p bu for 
No 8 yellow and 1.75@1.76 for No 2 
yellow; Argentine corn not quotable. 

Oats receipts are liberal at western 
points with export demand apparent- 
ly rather slack. This helps out from 
the standpoint of farmers who are 
buyers rather than sellers. Standard 
Oats in store 79c p bu at New York 
and 80c at Philadelphia. Cash rye was 
quotable at $1.77 p bu in store, feed 
barley around 1.07, and that good 
enough for milling purposes 1.10@ 
1.12. Barley in the west is quotable 
at 95¢@1.05. 


Farmers Near Grist Mills Knock the 


Persimmons 
Wheat products are without new 
feature. Farmers in the grain belt, 


particularly in the spring wheat ter- 
ritory of the northwest, are shipping 


freely and there is a piling up of 
stocks in western elevators. As to 
prices, these of course are governed 


by the long since fixed level quoted at 


the top of this column Stocks of 
flour in the east are large and the 
market dull, with liberal offerings 


from mills both east and west. 

The output of flour, taking the 
country at large, is evidently some- 
what ahead of a year ago and this 
means a fairly generous amount of 


gristmill by-products. By 
nately for our dairymen these atte 
trickling into the east in a vane 
stricted manner and offerings On 
open market are scant. The situate” 
shows little or no improvement ~ 
western mills one week followin = 
other are seling their produet @ 
largely to nearby trade. Ajj of ‘a 
has meant some scarcity and cons 
able firmness in substitute feeds 
which there is a good business. a 

As to prices a nominal figure op qj 
bran is about $36 p ton, middlings 4 
western bran in mixed ears 38.50. 38, 
middlings 61 or better. Corn meal 
reported dull with an undercurrent. 
weakness, yellow granulated 4.14 of 
4.20 p:100 Ibs, yellow do 4.10, wee 
granulated 4.40, cream meaj is 
hominy grits 4.60, barley goods 5,95 
6.25, hominy meal 50, linseed meal 5 
cottonseed meal 64.50@65. In rege 
weeks it is reported that government 
orders have been placed with mills j 
the northwest for 200,000 bbls flows 
some for shipment to cantonmentg 
but most of it for export. 

A minimum price of $2.46 p 5 
basis No 1 northern spring wheat Chi. 
cago delivery, is asked by the nation. 
al wheat growers’ assn as the figure to 
be fixed for the 1919 crop. ‘The assn 
points out that to meet the require. 
ments and build up a reserve for fu 
ture needs, producers should be thus 
encouraged; and that the increase in 
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SLENDER OEY a 








How the packers have helped 
to develop good stockyards 


—and how this has benefited you as a producer 


HOSE job is it to provide 
and maintain stockyards, or 
markets, for the open buying and 


selling of cattle? 


Who shall see that these mar- 
kets have good pens where your 
stock can be properly watered, fed 
and taken care of until sold? 


All stockyards, including those in 
which packers are interested, are 
conducted as public market places 


for the benefit of all. 


to each, 


Stockyards, in early days, were 


not efficiently managed, and were 
not financially attractive to inves- 
tors, except in the largest markets. 


ship their animals. 


The present high efficiency of 
most of the principal stockyards is 
due largely to the time, the effort, 
and the money the packers have 


put into them. 


As the packers built their big- 
capacity plants at the various live- 
stock centers, they naturally 
became interested in helping to 
develop adequate stockyards facil- 
ities, where stock raisers could 


They are open to all—to pro- 
ducer, commission man, dealer, 
speculator, the packer’s buyer — 
and with exactly the same rights 


Packer-ownership gives no spe- 
cial advantages to the packer and 
no control over live-stock prices. 


These spot-cash markets have 
been a factor of very great impor- 
tance in promoting the growth of 
the live-stock industry. 


If stockyards efficiency can be 
increased by Government owner- 


ship and operation, all well and 


good. Swift & Company is con- 
tent to stand on its record of hav- 
ing helped the live-stock industry 
by the part it has played in devel- 


oping these market places. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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erowing wheat over last year 


st of & 
cost sit ite s an advance in price to this 
nece 
figure of 2.46. 

D i has some unmerchantable 
wheat which contains fully one-third 


. Undoubtedly there will be no 
jection from state or Federal au- 
arity if he feeds this .unmerchant- 
Sale grain to chickens or has the 
whole thing ground together as feed 


for his own stoc 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


PER POUND 





CREAMERY BUTTER 


OICE 

” Now York Chicago Boston 
1918.. 59 55% 59% 
1017.. 461% 44 45 
1916.. 37 35 37% 
1915 30 2814 30% 
i a9 » 2917 
1914.. v= SS) o2y 

Butter 


Stocks of condensed milk Sept 1, as 
reported by the dept of agri, latest 
figures 2¥ ‘ailable, were 133,786,000 lbs, 
ewjensed milk 71,263,000 lbs. Storage 
stocks of cheese Sept 1 were returned 
at a little less than 57,000,000 lbs com- 
pared with 91 ,000,000 ibs one year ear- 
lier; butter 107 and 111 millions re- 
spectively. 

Under new rules sent out by the 
food administration public eating 
places may not serve cream contain- 
ing over 20% of butter fat. Not to 
exceed one-half ounce butter may be 
served to any One person at any one 
meal in a public eating place; sim- 
ilarly cheese. 

Butter stored in 55 warehouses Oct 
1 were reported by American ware- 
housemens’ assn at_ scant 57,000,000 
Ibs compared with 72,000,000 lbs one 
year ago. 

At New York, a somewhat better 
tone developed, prices below the ex- 
treme level of a fortnight ago. Cream- 
ery scoring higher than extra 5714@ 
58l¢ _P lb, firsts 55@57c, state dairy 
53@5ic, packing stock 36@4lec. 

At Utica, little, if any, butter is be- 
ing made despite the high prices. 

At Boston, last week’s rally was 
short lived and prices again easier. 
Fancy northern cmy 59@ 594e p lb, 
bxs and prints 6014 @62c. 

Cheese 

Comparatively few cheese factories 
upstate are now in operation and the 
season in spite of the high prices is 
near its close. 

At New York, trade quiet on high 
level long since assumed and market 
not particularly firm. Fresh flats 33@ 
38lc p lb, twins 32144@33814c, held 

fats and twins 31@324c, skims 20 
@ 2be. 

At Utica, cheese has been selling at 
82%,¢ p lb. 

The Nov price of milk at Chicago is 
$3.68 p 100 Ibs and this is just about 
what the producers were themselves 
figuring on. It is expected the price 
will advance still further in Dec and 
fall back to 3.68 in Jan, according to 
the usual cycle of prices, the opinion 
of Sec Kittle of the milk producers’ 
assn. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Un Ss otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
. They refer to prices at which first 
ers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
From these country consignees must pay 
commission charges. When sold in @ 
to retailers an advance is usually s0- 
1 prices to actual consumers may be 20 








Beans 

Writing under date of Oct 21, M. E. 
Ross of Avon, N Y, expresses the be- 
lief that there is only 10% of a bean 
crop, the plant being badly frosted.- 

At New York, new beans are ar- 
riviag with recent sales of marrow at 
§124712.25 p 100 lbs, but trade as a 
Whole still quiet and feeling one of 
€asiness, particularly in far west and 





foreign beans. Medium and pea 
beans 10.75@11.50 p 100 lbs, red kid- 
hey 114 11.50, red marrow 10.50@11, 
white kidney 12@13, yellow eye and 
black turtle 11@12, Cal pink 7.50@8. 


Eggs 
Stocks of eggs in 55 warehouses, ace 
cording to the Oct bulletin of the 


American warehousemen’s assn, as tQ 
date Ox t 1, were 3,088,000 eases (30 
doz ea) compared with 3,350,000 cases 
one year ago. 

Unde food administration rules 


"ssS must be candled before shipping 
even if shipped from one town to an- 
other. If this is not done the penalty 
pA mcm ition of stock and revocation 
: At New r York, plentiful supplies of 
ledium quality on sale, market only 
steady, but for strictly high grade 
ooning eres numbers of eggs are 
“tm as out of cold storage and job- 
a +] at 45@ 4 4c p doz. Fresh gath- 
whit — as 5J@60c, nearby hennery 
as So. ere Scarce and jobbed as high 
S 2c, do brown 64 @66c. 
Dressed Meat 
— of 234 cases brought by the 
oe ‘ent against retail butchers in 
York city 58 were found guilty 
profiteering in the sale of lamb. 
dete ndants voluntarily agreed to 
joe — ne contributions to the Red Cross 
char os ing to $6000 to refund all over- 
-—L ; on store sales and to post a 
in their store stating they were 


of 


nr 








making such refund. Some butchers 
who have been paying 21@22c p lb 
for lamb were charging consumers 
prices which in some cases showed a 
profit of more than 23c p lb. 

At New York, veal calves in ample 
supply and only steady, prime to 
choice 25@28%c p lb, common _ to 
heavy 16@23c, dressed pigs 26@28c, 
hothouse lambs $12@13 p carcass. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, trade nearly nom- 
inal, evap apples 13@15c p lb, futures 
inactive. 

Fresh Fruits 

At Philadelphia, sales of cranberries 
to jobbers were Oct 24 reported by the 
bureau of markets at $3@3.25 p bu 
for best N J grown and 2.50@2.75 for 
common, At Pittsburgh, sales of Cape 
Cod’s were 4.50 p \% bbl. Chicago paid 
8 p bbl for Eastern. Early Blacks. 


At New York, trade not particular- 
ly active, offerings ample. The Amer- 
ican cranberry exchange has reduced 
its estimate of the cranberry crop 
from 370,000 bbls indicated some 
weeks ago to 353,500 bbls; this it 
divides, Cape Cod 190, N J 135, Wis 
28. <A larger percentage of the early 
cranberry crop has been shipped than 
last year by a half. Cape Cod late 

S@ 10. 50 p bbl, Jersey early 6.50@8, 
a0 late 7.50@9, Sheldon pears 7@10, 
quinces 7@ 9.50, black grapes 1@1.50 
p case, Delawares 75¢c@1.25 p 20-lb 
bskt. 

Hay 

At New York, market lower and 
favoring buyers, No 1 timothy $38@ 
38. ™) p ton in carlots, No 2 do 36@ 
37.00, fey light clover mixed 36 @ 37, 
No} clover mixed 33@35, rye straw 21 
@ 21. W, 


Hops 

For new hops 20@21c being paid; 
most of the crops sold in this county. 
Very few farmers inclined to hold. 
Growers do not expect much demand 
for hops after Dec 1—[T. E. D., 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

Nuts 

At New York, offerings of chest- 
nuts light, demand good, $8@10 p bu 
of 60 lbs with strictly fey as high as 
12, but market unsettled, buyers ob- 
jecting to such a high level; hickory 
nuts 4@4.50. 

Poultry 

At New York, one week follows an- 
other with an active and generally 
firm market devoid of sensation. 
Chickens and fowls 35@3i7c p lb 1 w, 
roosters 26@30c, ducks 30@33c, fresh 
killed spring turkeys 40@43c p lb d w, 
western milk-fed chickens 38@45c, 
Phila and LI do 388 @5vUc. 

Vegetables 

At New York, fair activity in all 
lines, white turnips $1@1.25 p bbl, 
marrow and oonesaee k squash $1@ 
1.50, Hubb: ard do $1.25@2, spinach 50c 
@$1.25, beets $1.504 ) Je, carrots $1.25 
a 1.75, ord celery S3@4 p case, cab- 
bage $18@23 p ton, cauliflower $2.50 
@3.50 p cra, eggplant 50c @$1.25. 

Cabbage sold late last week at 
Rochester, domestic $9@11 p ton in 
carlots f o b, Danish seed S16. In most 
big wey | markets domestic seed 
sold at $15@28, according to position 
and size o& lot.’ Much ordinary qual- 
ity is offered which brings down the 
price to the low inside. 

Wooi 

Market only quotable at govt terms, 
often described in American Agricul- 
turist. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK 


A report from Canal Winchester, O, 
mentions the small apple yield there 
and says growers selling their re- 
stricted surplus around $6 p bbl. 

Down in W Vain what is known as 
the Eastern Pan Handle, efforts are 
being made by the apple growers to 
secure soldiers from the cantonments 
to assist in picking the crop. It is pro- 
posed to have the boys in a body from 
the camps of on furiough. The apple 
crop of W Va is reported substantially 
larger than last year. 

Uneven conditions prevail in the ap- 
ple trade at the close of ct. 
The month has brought much needed 
sunshine for coloring up winter ap- 
ples on the trees, and equally favor- 
able for harvesting; this is true of 
most commercial orchard sections, not 
only here in N Y, but also in N E and 
further west. The drawbacks in this 
stage of the game include perhaps 
first and foremost scarcity of help in 
picking and barreling, even at very 
high cost; also the burdensome outlay 
for new barre#s at hitherto unheard 
of prices. These things mean heavy 
initial cost to the farmer in getting 
his crop ready for market. 


As to demand, this has been rela- 
tively better in the east, including the 
large cities, than in the central west. 
Out there consumers balked at some 
of the prices earlier secured. This 
meant drop in prices and hesitancy on 
the part of buyers. Storage houses 
in- such states as Mich, Ill, Mo, Ark, 
etc, were in many instances filled to 
overflowing, and shippers in the coun- 
try in some cases advised to hold back 
standard hard late winter keeping va- 
rieties until there was a change for 








Carry it to the 
Cold Workshop 
Make the cold shivery workshop 


warm as toast with a Perfection Oil 
Heater. Put in one gallon of Socony 
oil, touch a match and enjoy gener- 
ous, inexpensive warmth for 8 hours. 
Use it in the house, and have real 





WE-SELL 
& 


SOGONY 
KEROSENE 


comfort. Easy to clean, fill and OIL 
light. SF 
STANDARD DILCOX NY. 






STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS wl Trade 


Triangle Trade Mark 





At hardware and general stores. 
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Pay Nothing Down 
-Nothing Until 60 Days 


| Great Offer on the Famous 











We will send the Majestic without one 
centinadvance, Try it 30 days free. If 
it does not prove the best of its rated 
horse power you ever saw, return it 
and we will pay freight both ways. If 
you keep it, make first smal! payment 
60 days after arrival; balance in 60- 
day equal payments, giving youa 
yest co pay. Learn at our risk how 
the Majestic saves its price over 
and over and is the strongest,most 
economical, 






SEND Fullofeng- engine for its H. P. rating. Runs on gasoline or fee 

FREE BOOK } ine fac ts. kerosene. Open jacket water-cooled system. J 
Tels howto get poweratlowestcost. Perfect lubrication. No obligation on you for # 
Explains our 30-day free trial, year asking this free trial. We ship any size engine JJ 
to pay plan. Write for book today. atourrisk. The decision is in your hands. 


THE HARTMAN CO., otri?is73“ciicaco 
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Farm Power Cheap 


Get it from your Ford by the BB Auto 
Power Pulley, (attached to rear wheel 
with Special ‘Hub Cap) belted to saw, 
silo filler, cream separator, feed grin- 
der, pump, grindstone, corn sheller 
or washing machine, 


@ B Auto Power Pulley 


ing Bargain Of- y 
fers—a style of 
oofing for every purpose at 


te = 


VERY LOW PRICES, ‘You can save Makes a regular power plont of kf 
€ a 
root by ete oe | aaa id YY work— pakeo you money Always Ford’s 
— on the job, anywhere your auto 
rect-trom-ractory reig repai MY can go—never gets out of order Value for 


1 mee you money on Se A. 

roofing just as I have saved money 

for 500,000 farmers on fenzing. Get pate Fy en ; minute. 
a lor 

FREE Catalog Folder today—it Be Pulley for Fordwith 


—can'tdamagecar. Put on 


$5.65 


ng of dollarstoyou. Hub Ca U, nN 
TEED. 7.658 bs other 
Cars. Folder 
BAYNE MFG. CO. 
72 Davis St. Bushnell, tll, 




















GRANGERS, ATTENTION! || Better Farming 
algun semana Bigger Harvests 


If not, attend to it at your next regular meeting. The 00 ben ube really oie sogtens 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 


Selec t man who will have the confidence of 

YOUR MEMBERS. thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
4th will an A such big returns as a few books that will 

As soon as we are notified of such selection we give you the information you need just when you want it. 


J eed Pe em with 4 
e posted on prices and secure 
po Catalog Free on request. Send for our illustrated 


Sth atten i) 136 4156 pages, Cx 6x9 peo ~~ 


We extend our services to Farmers and Co-opera- 
) poe Fm om tate Pee The 
tive Associations who are not Grangers, and solicit proare we t ~ nape ms 


their business. to keep posted upon the 
estig: of his os will find that hen 6 books 
NEW YORK GRANGE EXCHANGE, Inc. || meet every soourement, 


611 Dillaye Bullding, Syracuse, N. Y. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, i. ¥. 














The Internal Gear 
rive is simple as 
well as powerful, 
Owners say that 
it is practically 
trouble proof. 


Seven 
Models 
34 ton 
to 5 ton 





REPUBLIC TRUCKS 


Modernize Farming 


Wee a Republic Truck on your farm, 


ing profits for successful business men in 
every other line. 


Republic Trucks are built by the largest 
manufacturers of motor trucks in the world, 
who build nothing but motor trucks 
know just how to build them to insure their 
giving constant dependable service at a 
minimum cost. 
as many Republics were produced and sold 
as any other make. 


The Internal Gear Drive used on all 
Republics, gains extra leverage by applying 
the power near the rim of the wheel. That 
gives greater pullingability under all condi- 
tions. 
beam axle of solid forged steel and the 
driving mechanism has nothing to do but 
to drive the truck. 


45% greater road clearance makes this 
the ideal truck for country roads and there 
is less unsprung weight which means a big 
saving in tires, 
expense. 
easy riding. 


More than 1300 Republic Service Stations, 
distributed all over the United States, make 
quick service everywhere available. 


Investigate Republic Trucks now. Find 
out their reputation for uniformly depend- 
able service and ask the nearest Republic 
— which Republic will best do your 
work, 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. 


REPUBLIC 


Internal Gear Drive 


MOTOR TRUCKS 





you can get the same speed and effic- 
iency in your hauling that are mak- 


and 


Last year more than twice 


he load is carried on a separate I- 


gasoline and all upkeep 
Republics are also remarkably 


Write us for late booklet 


Alma, Michigan 


The La 
Motor 


est Manufacturers of 
rucks in the World 
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Salesman Wanted 


We 


open, 


have a permanent position now 
with a splendid opportunity for 
for a man over 31 years 
of age to travel through the country 
districts and sell AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to the farmers. 
The position pays a good salary—many 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 
It is easy work and very pleasant. 
Selling experience is not necessary, 
hough it is highly desirable. 
Preference will be given to 
owning or havin the use of 


or aut ymobile 


There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling prop- 
osition, and if you think you have the 
ubility to _make a success of it, and 
are willing to give it a fair trial, we 
will give your application very careful 
conside atic n 
Write qu 


a man 
a horse 
and buggy, 


AAQUIIAOLASUHAN 


kly—now—TOD AY— -because 
lse might get in ahead of you, 


DISTRICT MANAGER 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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should have a Kanawha 
or a Red Jacket Pump 
because they are 

ry EASY TO WORK-—SO EASY ve FIX 
A child can operate them, and 
when repairs are needed, 
you can easily do the 






















work yourself. When your well) if 
is xe erly fitted with a i 
(wood ) or ! 
KANGA 8" PUMP A 
a RETA e; of having the best. = 


Over forty years of successful Ey; Nd 
pump building is your guarantee 
Tithat we will build it correctly 
8) Send for our illustrated catalog 
If your dealer cannot supply 

you — write direct. = 


KANAWHA PUMP WORKS* 
Rawlings Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 









| FOLDS LIKE A POCK 
| FOLDING SAWING MACHINE saws down trees—sawsany 


EASILY 
CARRIED 


ET KNIFE. ONE MAN with the 


kind of timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more 
timber with itthan two men in any other way, and doit castors 
Send tor freeillustrated catalog No.1)3 ng 

and latest improvements. In use 30 years. First order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, 


all along the line, 


American Agriculturist, November 


the better. Good prices have been 
paid in eastern markets in recent 
weeks for favored autumn varieties. 


At New York, healthy trade on 
practically all grades, fcy autumn 
fruit still maintaining a high level, 
McIntosh and Jonathan $6.50@8.50 P 
bbl, Alexander and Wealthy 4.50@ 
Maiden Blush 4.50@5.50, Gravenstein 
and King 4@6, Baldwin 4.25 @ 5.25, 
Ben Davis 3.50@4.25, Greening 3.30 
@5.50. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


The sweet potato crop is estimated 
by the federal dept at 85,473,000 bus 
against 87,140,000 bus one year ago. 

A grower at Hicksville, L I, is cred- 
ited with harvesting 514 bus potatoes 
from a record acre. 


At New York, no material improve- 
ment can be noted under liberal of- 
ferings, market rather dull with much 
western stock present on sale, Minn, 
Wis and Mich potatoes $3.25@3.50 p 
bag of 1 50 Ibs, Me and L I on the 
basis of 2.35@2.65 p 100) Ibs, state 2.25 
@ 2.50, sweets 1.25@1.75 p bskt. 


THE ONION MOVEMENT 


In Ind, a big producer, market dull 
this fall; prices around the middle of 
Oct in Kosciusko %c @ $1.10 p 100 lbs. 

Weakness has prevailed in most of 
the eastern distributing centers, offer- 
ings of onions apparently more than 
ample and prices very disappointing 
to growers. In the Ct valley prices to 
farmers have been as low as ‘$1 p 100 
Ibs (or possibly worse) for really 
sound mock, and difficult to get bet- 
ter than 1.25. In the big cities job- 
bing prices in lots of say 5 to 10 bags 
have been largely 140@2 for sound 
red and yellow stock. 

At New York, low prices prevailed 
red and yellow $1.25 


white 1.50@3.50. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





@2 p 100 lbs, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFFRINGS 


COMPABED WITIL ONE YEAR AGO 























2, 1918 


p 100 Ibs, culls 10@13.50, fed calves 9 
10, grassers @8.50, 

Sheep opened slow and Steady 
lambs 25@50c lower, later sheep 25¢ 
lower. The market closed in better 
position. and steady for sheep with 
lambs 25c higher. Common to prime 
sheep (ewes) $7@10.50 p 100 ips. a 
few head selected 11; yearlings 11@ 
12, common to prime lambs 13.50q 
16.65. 

Hogs opened 25c lower, later 
declined 25c on prime hogs, roughs 
steady, closed S0c lower on aij 
weights. Heavy to medium N y and 
Pa_hogs $17.75@18 p 100 lbs, roughs 


again 


5 LP 7 5. 
The Horse Market 
Good seasoned draft horses anq 
heavy chunks were in demand at the 


auction stables and prices ruled fy) 
steady. Fresh western horses were 
in moderate supply and unchanged, 
inferior horses slow and weak. ir 
to choice heavy drafters $280@ 45 
head, chunks 175@275, common R4 
good second hand delivery horses 3 
@ 100. 





Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 
ie 20-21 ge bd a a Liverpool sale 
duns 5-2, at Oiehtiadelphia, P ae oa 
e 2 jadelp “ a. oyer 
H. A. Moyer, director. a ee 
Ayrshires 
er 12 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock Sales 
0. 


Pavilion, 








CATTLE BREEDERS 





—_ 


HOLSTEINS | 
RUGGED 








Herren 





The Holstein - } in = 
cow is large, st d 
vigorous, full of 
= and abounding vitality. It is able to tun 


= advantage the roughage of the farm, cony 
= into large quantities of excellent milk 
= purposes. She perpetuates herself through 
healthy calves, 
fattens readily and makes excellent beef. 


HOLSTEIN CATTL B 


Send for our booklets—they contain mu 


and when useless in th 
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On TUESDAY, 


Burling 


| 
t 


of the best cows from Scotland. 


= R. R. NESS, Howick, Quebec 
= Huntington, Quebec, are also sending some choice cows. 
his show 


ADAM SEITZ, part of 
and a son of the $3,500 bull. 

DANIEL M. 
animals. 


WEYMOUTH FARMS, 
J. H. BAKER, Buffalo, N. Y. 








J. H. BLACK, Lachute, Que. 


imported animals. 
Every animal has 


breed of cattle. 


= 


The SECOND SALE of 
AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


—BY.. 


The Peston Live Stock Sales Co 
At BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, 


NOVEMBER 12th, 


will consist of 75 head of only choice animals from such well- 
= known importers and breeders as 

= WM HUNTER, 
head from his last importation, 


ton, Ontario, 


HENDERSON, Hudson, 


WENDOVER FARMS, Bernardsville, 
MIDDLESEX MEADOWS FARMS, So. 


GEO. H. DUNSMORE, Swanton, Vt. 
E. J. FLETCHER, Greenfield, N. H. 3 
ALEXANDER HUME, Campbellford, Ont. 


been selected after careful inspection. 
Come and by your presence show your interest in this great 
Nearly one-half of all the Ayrshire breeders 
in the United States reside in New England. 

Those who cannot be present may send their bids or instruc- 
tions to buy, with necessary funds, to either J. G. Watson, 
Adam Seitz, or Geo. W. Stockwell. 

IF INTERESTED, SEND FOR CATALOG. 


HU UCU 


Per i100lbs -—Cattle—~ -—— Sheep—, le ( 

D1 1917" 1018 1917 7018 igi? P= valuable information, : 
Chicago eeoces $19.00 $17.00 $17.70 $16.65 $11.00 $12.75 j = - 

New "York 6.50 14.00 “17:5 90 16.90 11.00 11.50 |: of Amer Friesian Association 
Buffalo ...... 3.25 14.75 17.60 16.25 11.10 12.00 Box IL ) 
Pittsburg ..... 16.25 13.00 1 7 50 16,00 11.00 11.50 oO a 5, seanenenesean Yt. 
Kansas City 18.50 16.50 if. 5O 16.50 10.50 12.00 | Seminaries 

= : ,.., | MAPLE_LAWN HOLSTE#INS 
At New York, the cattle market % Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 

Opened more active and steady; later - each. Express paid i 3 of 
steers in moderate supply and a frac- 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 
an ‘tad 7 - Me nncay Thsg oon Priced very low for imme- 
tion higher; bulls and cows in heavy diate eale. 2 heifers anu regis- 
receipt and generally 25c lower. At oe en ae ore 3S registered 

_ “toore < 7 . a elfers, a ages. gistercd an 
the close steers and fat stock gener- | grade cows, heavy Droduccrs, the 
ally 25e higher; common to fairly ! price is right. 200 head from 
prime steers sold at S0@16.50 p 100 | ‘ ~~ 2 Bargaing in 

94 a register ulls, ail ages. I sell 
lbs, oxen 9@15, bulls 6@10, cows 44 &! | gatisfaction and can supply your wante in Holsteing 

9.40. Common to prime veals 144 21 | & W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y. 

. CATTLE BREEDERS 
TEUOCHVONUTSOOUALUDANYRSPNSUOA EYES EHVRTA HEU MRM ANNUM RI DML LITTUANHT TUN TITAN Cr 


who will consign 25 


one extra fine bull and some 


, and GILBERT McMILLAN of 


herd and record animals, 


Ohio, 10 selected = 
ALSO CONSIGNMENTS FROM : 
N. J. g 
Weymouth, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 


WMA 


Whose Standing is a Guarantee of the Cattle Consigned 
A large proportion of the consignments will consist of 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





SWINE BREEDERS 








SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for. shipment at any time. 
If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
antl 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 














| Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-hora Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 
We offer animals that will raise herds 


to a levelof War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $125 up. 





| Dalton 





Massachusetts 





























Cortland Holstein Rand 


Offers for salo 
in High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 
200 Cows. Due to calve in August, September and 
October. Large, heavy cows, bred to registered bulis. 

6 ob Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now. 

75 Grade Helfers, two years old, due to freshen this 
fall. They are the right kind for dairy cows. 

200 Heifers, two years old, bred to freshen in the 

nd early spring. 

100 "Helfers, 12 months to 18 months old. 

100 Registered Holstein Heifers, Part of them due to 
freshen this fall. These are an extra fine lot and 
will please anyone. Wire us the day you would 
like to look them over. 

WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. 0, 203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., Cortland. N. Y. 


OLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
a of healthy, reliable, registered —_. 








held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
~ First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
m. other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-1; Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company, 














250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 


These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior it dividual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested in pceranaee producers and squarg 
dealing write for pric 


BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves, $20 to 
$25 each; express paid in !ots 
of 5. 16 registered heifers, bred; 
17 unbred. 18 cows bred % 
from A. R. O. dams. 2i regis- 
tered bulls, 10 to 18 months 
old. 50 grade 2-year-old heif 
ers. 25 grade cows, due in 
spring. 25 close springers must 
be sold to make stable room. 


JOHN Cc. REAGAN, _- ___TULLY, N. Y. 




















WORLD’S CHAMPION 


JERSEYS 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, most- 
ly related to the world’s champion cows and 
bulls in our herd. The blood of champions at 
— will increase the production of your 
e 

Hood Farm, Loweil, Mass. 


BULL CALF oti... 


Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average record of 
dam and sire’s dam, 595.65 Ibs. milk and 29.69 Ibs. 
butter im seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk and 118.30 
Ibs. butter in 30 days. Dam, Paladin Raphaella 
Farmstead, No. 149100. A. R. ©. record at two years 
old, 62.4 Ibs. milk one day; 419.3 Ibs. milk and 19.68 
Ibs. butter in seven days. At three years old, 75.3 
Ibs. milk one day; 514.4 Ibs. milk and 23.19 Ibs. 
butter in seven days. This calf is 2. large, strong, 
nicely marked individual. Price $75.00. 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 


Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires. Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, CC. E. Johnson, Mgr. 























GUERNSEY CATTLE 
LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE 


Two of the most economical produce rs of the choicest 
products. Young stock for salee W 
CLOVER RIDGE FARM, - PETERBORO, N. H. 


The beef breed for the East. Eas 
Aberdeen feeders, mature early. save labeo, 
**Beef Production in the East,’"’ new 
Angus booklet, free on request. 
c. W. ECKARDT, 


31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
Young Hereford Bulls— Duroc Hogs 
of quality. Priced to sell, State wants. 

H. ED. BARCLAY, R. D. No. 4, SOMERSET, PA. 











$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great Eing 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 

- H. KNAPP 8 SON, - FABIUS,N. Y. 


150 
Large Holsteins 


50 Due in March and April. 
100 Fresh and Due Soon. 


a sneneniaitntit Gellieed, N. ¥. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 
MAMMOTH 


BLACK TURKEYS 


Leading prize winners of America. 
B. F. JONES & SON, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 


S. C. White Leghorn Breeders 


$1.35 each and up. Ancona cockerels, $2.50. 
Day-Old Chicks In the Season. 


E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 








‘OLLINS JERSEY RED 


Make more money from your skim-milk 


and from your land, 


Solve the potash ip 


problem and the labor problem. 


Our New Pig Book FREE 


Tells how to start right to get 
biggeF pig profits. Write at 


once to 








BERKSHIRES 


100 FALL PIGS READY FOR 
SHIPMENT OCT. 15. 


Sired by Romford Duke 67 Jr., Champ 1917 In- 
ternational, and out of Lord Pre. Successor, and 
Duke’s Bacon 5th dams. 

Prices right for quick sale. 


J. T. HOGSETT, New London, Ohio 


Home ctt~o Berkshire Boars 


SUPERBUS’ LAD 205540—A son of the great Su- 
perbus by a daughter of Masterpiece. 

SYMBOLEER’S JUNIOR 240600—A son of Symbo- 
leer 5th by a daughter of Superbus. Was Junior 
Champion in 1917 at Missouri State Fair and the 
Eastern Berkshire Congress, Springfield, Mass. Young 
boars and gilts sired by either of these great sires 
will make a splendid addition to any herd. Write us 
your wants, or better, come to see them. Crystal 
Spring Stock Farm, Seelyville, Pa. G. Smith & 
Sons, Props. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor, 
one of the best producing sons of Lord Premier’s 
Successor, the champion sire of champions, and a full 
brother to the grand champion at Worcester, Mass, 
this year. ‘These pigs are out of prolific dams; the 
last eight sows to farrow farrowed-ninety-two pigs, or 
an average of 11%, and raised sixty-five, or an 
average of eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
dred, the sows around four. If you want size, type, 
and from a prolific family, write us. Prices right. 
Sentinel Spruce Farm, R. D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Big Type Berkshires 


Boars ready for service, BIG and GOOD, $75 to 
$150, registered and guaranteed breeders. Ten weeks 
old boar pigs, $25 to $50, registered. 

Home of Douile Champion 33rd, 211796, Grand 
Champion boar N. Y. State Fair 1918. 

C. H. CARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 


Berkshires atValleyView StockFarm 


50 Berkshire pigs from 8 to 12 weeks old, either 
sex, $10 to $15 ea., according to size and quality. The 
kind you want for Breeders. Duroc service boar, reg. 5 
mos. old. Fine pig for improving a herd. €, M. 
Davis, Valley View Stock Farm, Petersburg, Pa. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Ietter from H. O. Dohrman, Lockport, N. Y.: ‘The 
pigs are finer than I expected. Everyone who has seen 
them says they cannot be beaten.’”’ Many Highwood 
families of sows average over twelve to the litter. 

& H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y 

















Large English Berkshire Swine 


be age stock of a best types. Both sexes, i.ot 


akin, s t prices 
HOME F. ARM ‘ARM, - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 








G LEN oe STOCK FARM OFFERS 
LAR E TY 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
Boars, Sows and Gilts. Write for prices. 
BURTON C. STUART, Springwater, N. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891, Send 10c for r contract and price 


list. Address De % 
The Shadyside Parma, North Benton, O. 








Holatete Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 26-Ib. 
dam. Also bull calves. 
GL. BANKS & SON, - NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 
30 FINE HIGH GRADE 
HOI STEIN SPRINGERS 


30 h grade Ho stein strippers 
0 fine high grade Holstein heifers 
COMING THREE YEARS OLD. 


BE. J. = +. SOWDIEH Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SAL 








30 REGISTERED 
Holstein Heifers 





irs old; prices right. Al » have a few cows 

z 1 can furnish hig ch ars folstein cows 
ry ngers. Also hav sor de yearling 
' ST, - - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





$10) ¥: ‘arling HOLSTEIN BUI. hE $100 





arch 25, 1917. Sire 

: ’ da us hter “ ‘a 21.89- tb, ighter of 
wale < itt RED A. BLEWER. Maple- 
ine Owego, "Vinga Ge, N. Y. 

a, 1NTED, A REAL TOESTBIN MAN 

= of our 36-Ib. bul Three 
3 average 31 tis butter in 7 ‘ave. Price 
BROW ut, fer Pedigree 0 

SROWN ROS., Canton, “St. Lawrencs Co., N. ¥. 





AYRSHIRE © CAT TLE 
(REGISTERED STOCK) 
IRE SWINE FOR SALE 


¥ and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 
! marked, a specialty. Write 
CLO VERDALE STOCK FAR 


M 
-Fi2 F. 3. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


BERKS 





SHETLAND «x. PONIES 


Weanlings $35 to $50, bre rs 1 ponies $75 to $100; 
spotted and solid colors. Pile: State age, "cole and 
sex and want. F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 





AUCTIONEERS 





Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. ™ BAXTER 


Elmire, ° ‘ New York 


W. A. CAMPBELL 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
PAVILION, N. ¥. Twenty Years of Successful Selling 








SWINE BREEDERS 
3 “HAMPSHIRES” 








LGCUST LAWN FARM 


Zc «Bon A, Gisd-in-Hand, Pa. 








Hampshires and Poland Chinas 
aan ee ore » boars for sal mer shire 


service a gree furn 
JOH NS. & PAINTER, WILMINGTON, 0. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for fog at reasonable prices. 
BO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


. Pedi 
PB ox 572, 





Kinderhook Durocs 


Boars Ready for Service, Now 


Late March, April farrowed, weighing 200 lbs. 
and better, $75. Some pounger, $50. All 
straight and right. 

Fall pigs ready Nov. 1st to 15th. 
Kinderhook Duroc-Jersey Association 


ROY McVAUGH, Sec., Kinderhook, New York 





D U R oO _* NS Young sows, bred for Sept. far- 
row; service boars; gilts of 

March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 

large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, a. 





725 REGISTERED eunee PIGS, both sexes, unre- 
— Special prices. XPRESS PAID. Also offer 

5 head young service wan ael 340 head young sows. 
- Liberty Bonds and Belrose Durocs and thereby 


help win the war. 
BELROSE FARMS, - POOLVILLE, N. Y. 


BIG TYPE DUROCS 


Young sows bred f r . farrowing: : service boars; 
eight to 10 weeks’ old . Growt hy, prolific kind. 
Prices reasonable. Bowman & Bomberger, Palmyra, Pa. 








Lente Elm oe erd Registered Durocs 


Sixty-four head at public auction, November 8, 1918. 


Write fo 
D. H. DREISGACH, - - KINGSTON, 0. 0. 


30 O. J. C. PIGS 


Extra fine, ~ pric 
b ara ready for sr 
ow All price 


Cc. W. ELLIS, “IR, 








ung 


ts ar a fin choic e 





“Maple Lawn com, Cortland, uw Y 





Reg. O. I. C. Service Males 
GILTS AND PIGS 


Best strains Prices right. Write a wants. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, Bethel, Pa, 


REGISTERED 0.1.C. 


= CHESTER WHITE PIGS. _ Best * _ 8; Drices 
Am now booking orders for fall pi 





Y , AYRSHIRES 
: 3 nearly ready for service. Young cows and 
- : Adva ae ne ged —-— Mostly light color. 
lished years. "ric right. 
ROBERT" TEMPLETON & SON, ULSTER, PA. 





Registered and cholera 
Poland Chinas immunized. Sired by or 
bred to half-ton boars 
from dams that * up to 800 pounds. 
B. ROWELL, J SCOTTSBUBG, VA. 











t. . 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 
Oo I PIGS 8-10 weeks old. properly weaned. 

« Be e Sired by Spring Valley Schoolmaster, 8 


fine young, onan. of Schoolmaster, ‘‘the greatest 


in America.’ 
SPRING VALLEY FARM, - MEMPHIS, N. Y. 








Bea Patriot. BUY A PIG 


to increase the country’s food supply. Registered 
Chester White boar and sow pigs at $12.00 and $15.00 
each. Five-months-old sows, $20.00. All our stock 
ig serum treated against cholera 


BRANDRETH LAKE FARM 
BRANDRETH, N. Y. 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . - BALLY, PA. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows, 
B. F. STEELE, ° - HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 
Spring re ONDAGA HILL, N.Y 








WM. BAHE, 





oldest or der in the 


Mulefoot Hogs isi ise" 


Samuel Johns, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





Heart’ S Delight Pau! 


Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


We have for sale 
Rams of Both Breeds 
Ready for Immediate Service © 
Also a Few Good Ewes 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy New York 


RAMBOUILLETS 
and DELAINES 


If you are looking for a good yoarling ram of cither 
of the above breeds, write me, or, better still, come 
and sco them. They are straight Van Homers and ag 
good as th8 best. Will offer a few good ewes and 
some Chester White pigs. 


W. H. PRESTON, Springwater, N. Y. 


Sheep For Sale 


If you want to purchase high class, heavy shearing, 
range bred yearling ewes of the mutton type that will 
give you large profits in wool and mutton, we can sell 
you any number. Prices W317 and $19 each. 

INTERSTATE LIVE STOCK CO., SELKIRK, N. Y. 


Ht 
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Pinehurst Shropshires 


For Sale—Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each. 


Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 
ing that are running with my stud rams are offering 
at $100.00 each. 

DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 


Shepherd . 


SHROPSHIRES 


Yearling rams, also aged ewes. 


HUTCHINGS BROTHERS, LINCOLN PARK, N, Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 


We have some very fir ng rams 
sale. THREE BRIDGE § “stock FARM, "chill Statton, 
N. Y. Arthur S. Davis 


Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 











GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM OFFERS 
Shropshire Yearling Rams 


a few aged ewes an lambs: all sheep regis- 
tered. BURTON G. STUART, Springwa ater, NY. 





20 Registered Shropshire Rams 
FOR SALE 
H. B. COVERT, 


500 Hundred 
CHOICE YE ARL ING EW E S 


LODI, N. Y. 





Rambouillet Hampshir 
shearers. 
R. B. ABBEY, . - HONEOYE, N. Y. 





THE FILLMORE FARMS 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
C. T. BRETTELL, Megr.. BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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LYDIA OF 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 


Just Two Girls—X 


OU'RE so good and kind to me,” 
Lydia began again, “how can 
you be so hard on the Indians? 


Are you stealing Charlie’s logs? Are 
you, Mr Levin ; 


“I bought his pine,” replied Levine, 
quietly. 

“He doesn’t believe it. He thinks 
you're stealing. And he’s so afraid 
of you. He says if he makes a fu 
you'll shoot him, Why does he feel 
that way, Mr Levine?” 

Lydia's thin hand were haking, 
but she stood before the congressman 
like a small accusing conscience, un- 
afraid, not easily to be stilled. 

“Lydia! What’re you saying!" ex- 


claimed Amos, 


“Keep out, Amos,” said Levine. 


“We've got to clear this uy I've 
been expecting it for some _ time. 
Lydia, years ago before the govern- 
ment began to support the Indians, 


they were a fine, upstanding race. The 
Whites could have learned a lot from 
them. * They were brave, and honor- 
able, and moral, and in a primitive 
way, thrifty Well, then the senti- 
mentalists among the white: 
the reservation system and the allow- 
ance system. And the Indians have 
gone to the devil, just as whites 
would under like circumstances. Any 
human being has to earn what he 
eats or he degenerates. You can put 
that down as generally true, can't 
you, Amos?” 

“You certainly can,” agreed Amos 

Now, the only way to save those 
Indians up there is to kick them out. 
The strong ones will live and be as-= 
similated into our ‘civilization. The 
weak ones will die, just like weak 
whites do.” 

“But how about Charlie’s pines?” 
insisted Lydia. 

Something like a note of amuse- 
ment at the young girl’s persistence 
was in John’s voice, but he answered 
gravely enough. 

“Yes, I've bought his pines and I’ll 
get them out next winter There's no 
denying we want the Indians’ land. 
But there’s no denying that throwing 
the Indian off the reservation is the 
best thing for the Indian.” 

“But what makes Charlie think 
you're stealing them? And he says 
that when the pines go the tribe will 
die.”’ 

“T paid for the pine,” insisted Le- 
vine, “An Indian has no idea of 
buying and selling. It’s a cruel inci 
dent, this breaking up of the reserva- 
tion, but it’s like cutting off a leg 
to save the patient's life. Sentiment 
is wasted.” 

“That's the great trouble’ with 
America, these days,” said Amos, his 
pipe bowl glowing in the summer 
darkness. “All these foreigners com 
ing in here filled the country with 
rush What's become of the New 
inglanders in this town? Well, they 
founded the university, named the 

reets, planted the elms and built the 


devised 


ipitol. Since then they've been 
nowed under by the Germans and 
the Norwegians, a lot of beer drink 
ers and fish eaters. Nobody calls a 
pade a spade these days They rant 


The old blood’ 
puritanical 
America to- 


ind spout socialism 
one The old, stern, 
rowd can't be found in 
day.” 

Lydia was giving little heed to her 
father Amos was given to fireside 
oratory She was turning over in her 
mind the scene in the woods between 
John and the half-breeds. That then 
was a part of the process of remov- 
ing the patient’s ler! The end jus- 
tified the means. 

he heaved a great sigh of relief. 


enny, ll, then, I don't have to worry 
ibout that any more,” she said. “Only 
I don’t dare to think about those 


tarving old squaws, or the baby that 


froze to death.” 


“That's right,” agreed Levine, com- 
fortably “Don't think about them.” 

Old Lizzie snored gently, gave a 
sudden sigh and a jerk. “Land! I 
must have dozed off for a minute.” 


Wdia laughed. “It was nip and 
tuck hetween vou and Adam, Lizzie 





Let et in away from the mosquitoes 
I 1 so glad lI id this talk with you, 
ine 
Wdia should have been a boy 
vi Amos: “she lik« politic: 
“T'd rather be a girl than anything 
in the world,” protested Lydia, and 


the two men laughed If there was 
ll a doubt in the back of Lydia’ 


ind regarding the reservation, for a 


t l t a r Cee 1 in quiet- 
in it She dreaded meeting Charlie 
ind w re ed to hear t t Dr Ful 

n 1 1 taken him ¢ t j iim for 

suple of weeks to at 1 a heal 

canvention 

One of the not unimportant result 
of the camping trip was that Lydia 
rediscovered the pine by the ite It 
va the same pine iinst } h she 

d beaten her little fist t? ht of 
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on the two, giggling helplessly on a 
log by the roadside. Lydia would have 
been walking a little way with Mar- 
gery to come back with her father, 
when their mirth overcame them. 
Amos had no patience with this new 
phase of Lydia’s development. 

“For heaven's sake,” he said to 
John Levine, one Sunday afternoon, 
when hysterical shrieks drifted up 
from the pier, “do you suppose I'd 
better speak to Doc Fulton or shut 
her up on bread and water?” 

“Pshaw, let her alone. It’s the 
giggles! She’s just being normal,” 


THE PINES 


Patience’s .death. She had often 
climbed into its lower branches, get- 
ting well gummed with fragrant pitch 
in the process. But after her return 
from the reservation, the tall tree had 
a n®w significance to her. 


She liked to sit on the steps and said John, laughing softly in sympa- 
Stare at it, dreaming and wondering. thy as the shrieks grew weak and 
Who had left it, when all the rest of maudlin. 
the pines about it had been cleared ‘he two did have lucid intervals 
off? How did it feel, left alone during the summer, however. During 
among the alien caks and with white one of these, Lydia said, “I wish we 
people living their curious lives about had hard wood floors like yours.” 
it? Did it mourn, in its endless mur- “What kind are yours?” inquired 
muring, for the Indians—the Indians Margery. 
of other da ind not the poor deca- “Just pine, and kind of mean, splin- 
dents who shambled up and down the tery pine, too.” 
road’? For the Indians and the pine: “Upstairs at Olga’s all the floors 
were now unalterably associated in were that way,” said Margery, “and 
Lydia’s mind. The life of one depend- they had a man come and sandpaper 


‘em and put kind of putty stuff in the 
cracks and oil and wax ‘etm and they 
look fine.” 

“Gee!” said Lydia, thoughtfully. 
“That is, I don’t mean ‘Gee,’ I mean 
whatever polite word Miss Towne 
would use for ‘Gee.’” 

The girls giggled, then Lydia said, 
“Tll do it! And I’H cut our old liv- 
ing room carpet up into two or three 
rugs. Lizzie’ll have to squeeze enough 
out of the grocery money for fringe. 
I’d rather have fringe than a fall 
coat.” 

Amos, coming home a night or so 
later found the living room floor bare 
and Lydia hard at work with a bit of 
glass and sand paper, scraping at the 
slivers. 

“Ain’t it awful?” asked Lizzie from 
the dining-room. “She would do it.” 


ed on that of the other. Strange 
thoughts and perhaps not altogether 
cheerful and wholesome thoughts for 
a girl of Lydia’s age. 

So it was probably well that Mar- 
gery about this time began tio show 
Lydia a certain Margery-esque type 
of attention. In her heart, in spite 
of her mother’s teachings, Margery 
had always shared her father’s ad- 
miration for Lydia. In her child- 
hood it had been a grudging, jealous 
admiration hat seemed like actual dis- 
like. Dut as Margery developed as a 
social favorite and Lydia remained 
about the same quiet little dowd, the 
jealousy of the banker’s daughter 
gave way to liking. 

Therefore several times a week 
Margery appeared on her bicycle, her 
embroidery bag dangling from the 
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Lydia’s knees and back had given 
out and she was lying on her stomach 
and one elbow, scraping away with- 
out looking up. 

“Lizzie’s complained all day,” she 
said. “She doesn’t realize how our 
house looks like ‘poverty and destruc- 
tion’ compared with other folks. I’m 
going to get some style into it, if I 
have to tear it down. Oh, Daddy, 


handle bars The two girls would 
then establish themselves on cushions 
by the water, and sew and chatter. 
Lizzie, from the kitchen or from the 
bedroom where she was resting, could 

it the unceasing sound of voices, 
broken at regular intervals by giggles. 

“Lydia’s reached the giggling age,” 
she would ay to herself. “Well, 





thank the Lord she’s got someone to 
giggle with, even if Margery is a silly don’t you get sick of being poor?” 
coot There they go again! What “Yes,”’ said Amos, shortly, “and T 


think you're a silly girl to wear your- 
self out on this kind of thing.” 

Lydia sat up and looked at him. 
She was growing fast and was thinner 
than ever, this summer. “If mother 
was alive,’ she said, “she’d know ex- 
actly how I feel.” 


are they laughing at?” 

Hysterical shrieks from the lawn, 
with the two girls rolling helplessly 
about on the cushions! Overhearing 
the conversution would not have en- 
lightened old Lizzie, for the girls’ 
talk was mostly reminiscent of the 
camp experiences or of their recollec- Suddenly there came to Amos’ mem- 
tions of Kent's little boyhood, of ory a weak and tender voice. with 
Charlie’s prowess at school, or of Gus- contralto notes in it like “SV dia’s, 
tus’ “sportiness” and his fascinating “Lydia’s like me, Amos. You’ll never 
ceviltry. Lydia was enjoying the in- have trouble understanding her, if 
tlienable right of every girl of fifteen you'll remember that.” 
to giggle, and talk about the boys, the “Lydia,” he said, abruptly, “make 
two seemingly having no causative the house over if you want to, my 
marched out to the 








relation, vet always existing together. dear,” and he 
Lizzie had not realized how quiet kitchen to wash and take off his over- 
nd mature Lydia had been since lit- alls. 

tle Patience’s death until now. She Tt took Lydia several days to com- 

weuld mix some lemonade and invite plete her task. When it was done the 

the girls into the house to drink it, cracks were still prominent and the 
! for the mere pleasure of joining oily finish was spotted. But in Lydia’s 

in the laughter. She never got the eyes it was a work of art and she cut 


remotest inkling of why the two the old carpet into three parts with 
would double up with joy when one or enthusiasm. She sewed the fringe on 
hiccoughs in the the rugs, on the front porch. Sitting 
idst of a sentence But she would so, she could see Margery when she 
lean nst the sideboard and laugh appeared far down the road. could 
with them, the tears running down view the beauty of the Nortons’ wide 


th athar t the 


her old cheeks fields, and could hear the quiet sigh- 
It was no uncommon occurrence ing of the pine by the gate. On the 
during thi mmer for Amos to come afternoon on which she finished the 


last of the rugs Charlie Jackson a 

not Margery appeared. Lydia's o. 
sank a little as he turned in the gare 
though in his greeting he seemed ha 
usual genial self. ™ 


He admired the rugs and the giea 
of the shining floor through yg 
way. Then without preambie - 
aSked, “Did you talk to Levine 


Lydia?” 


“Yes,” she said. “He—he jus 


doesn’t see it any way but his 
Charlie!” ti 
The young Indian’s face fell, “J 
certainly thought you could inflye 1ce 
him, Lydia. Did you really try?” — 
“Of course I tried,” she « imed 
indignantly. ‘He insists that the only 
way to save you Indians is to yn ike 
you work for a living.” 
“He’s doing it all for ou S00d 
huh?’ sneered Charlie. ‘ 
“He doesn’t pretend. HH itn 
wants the land. He’s payin r it 


though.” 
“Paying for it!’ cried t} lian. 
“How’s he paying, do you kn: 


“No, and I don’t want to know! 
I'm tired of hearing thing fainst 
Mr Levine.” 

“I don’t care if you are,” said 


Charlie, grimly. “If you’re ng to 
keep on being his friend, you've got 
to be it with your eyes open. And 
you might as well decide right now 
whether you’re going to take him or 
me for your friend. You can’t have 
us both.” 

“I wouldn’t give up Mr Levine for 
anyone on earth.”’ Lydia’s voice shook 
with her earnestness. “And | don't 
see why I have to be draggeci into 
this business. I’ve nothing to do 
with it.” 

“You have too! You’re white and 
it’s every white’s business to judg 
in this. You'll be taking some of the 
profits of the reservation { it's 
thrown open, yourself.” 

“T will not!” cried Lydia. “T 
wouldn’t want an inch of that lund.” 
Then she caught her breath. 
thing within her said, ““‘Wouldn't, eh 








“some- 


—not the vast acres of < edral 
pines you thought of as_ yours, at 
camp?” She flushed and repeated 


vehemently, ““Not an inch!” 

Charlie smiled cynically. .isten, 
Lydia, I'll tell you how Levine pays 
for his Indian lands.” 

Lydia sighed helplessly and began 


to stitch again on the fringe, thrusting 
her needle in and out viciously. 
“Years ago,”’ began Charlie, grimly, 


“my father foresaw what the whites 
were trying to do. None of the other 
full bloods believed him. He had noth- 
irtg to do with half-breeds.” 

“IT don’t see why you always speak 
so of the mixed bloods,’’ interrupted 
Lydia. “Their white blood ought to im- 
prove them.” 

“It ought, yes—but it doesn’t. And 
the reason is that only the rottenest 
kind of a white man’ll make a syuaw 
a mother. And only the low harpies 
in places like Last Chance wil! lect an 
Indian father a child.” 

Lydia flushed but compressed her 
lips and let Charlie speak on. She 
knew that it was useless to try to stem 
the tide of protest that was rising to 
his lips. 

“Father was the chief of th: 
and he called council after counci! un- 
til at last they all decided he'd tter 
go to Washington and see if he could 
get help from the Indian Com) on- 
er. Even then John Levine had 
lowing of half-breeds. He told t yel- 
low curs to kidnap my father anid he'd 
see if he could make him more rea- 
sonable So the half-breeds }:id in 
ambush the day father start for 
Washington. Father put up an :wful 
fight and they killed him!” 

“Oh, Charlie!” cried Lydia, dropping 
her sewing. “Oh, Charlie.’’ 

“Yes,” said the Indian tensely, “and 
though Levine wasn’t there he was 
just as much my father’s murderer as 


tribe 


fol- 


if he’d fired the shot. Of course, th- 
ing was ever done by the authoritres. 
It was hushed up as an Indian awl. 
But my sister, she was twenty (tien, 
she found out about Levine and she 
came in and set fire to his house one 
night, thinking she’d burn hi to 
death. Instead of that, she just : “et 
his old hired man who was runk. 


Levine was away from home. Bu 
a devil. He found out it was my SIS 
ter and he told her the only way she 


could keep from being jailed was te 
seli him all our pines—for a hi ilred 
dollars. So she did, but she shot at 
him that Thanksgiving night when 


he’d been at your house. 
“Oh, Charlie!” whispered 

horror in her blue eyes and her | 

lips. She looked at him in uft 





may. No longer was he the debonail 
favorite of the High school. |! nis 
somber eyes,~his thin, cold lip his 
tense shoulders, the young girl saw 
the savage. She looked from © 1e 
to the familiar garden, to lam 
scratching fleas, and beyond to the 
quiet herds in the Norton meadows. 
Surely Charlie’s tale of killin: 

no place in this orderiy life. ne 
her glance fell upon the pine ac 
the gate. Tt murmured softly. in 
Lydia saw the cloistered depths « , 
reservation pines and again > 
stirred within her that vague 1) : 


ownership. And she knew that ‘ 
lie’s tale was true. 
[To Re Continued.] 
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Home and Family 


How to keep well and a story for the children 


The One Port 


HEY are dead and gone! Oh foolish 
T tears, 

For we all are ‘going; 
Swift to the port beyond the 

The tide is flowing! 


years 


for the grieving, the doubts and fears, 
h lonesome growing ; 
are dead and gone! Oh 
we all are going! 






foolish tears, 


For 


Oh trust the hidden hand that steers, 
All-loving, all-knowing ; 

Shall our eyes not see, when the thick mist 
clears, 

till the old love glowing? 
are dead and fone! Oh foolish tears, 

or we all are going 


4 


[Stokely S. Fisher. 


Foods Instead of Medicines 
BY JULIAN CLARKE, M D 


ARLY history records the prac- 
F tes of modifying diet for the 

relief of organic disease. But 
the use of foods in warding off dis- 
ease is a comparatively new idea. 
Modifying the diet for the purpose of 
preventing orgw#iic disease is not an 
en ty hobby. “It is locking the stable 
door before the horse has been stolen. 
It is another step toward greater effi- 
ciency by eating to keep a sound body 
in good health. Temperance in eat- 
ing is no less important than temper- 
ance in drinking, and the gluttonous 





person reaps the reward of his glut- 
t through the infirmities of old age. 

ood instead of medicine means the 
use of wholesome foods with more of 
mother earth and God's sunshine 
mixed into it—foods containing more 
of the earthy phosphates—more of the 
course foods of nature, and less of 
the food manufacturer’s refinement 


and ease of preparation. It is eating 


the common, plain foods where zest 
of appetite comes from wholesome 
hunger rather than being stimulated 


by the skill 
cooking. 

fat with a knowledge that 
you eat today will influence your 


and deftness of expert 


what 
body 






next month and next year. It is not 
whether your usual heavy, unsuitable 
evening meal will cause you to be 
sick tonight, but will it give you a 
conifortable old age? Will it pay you 
to sacrifice the health and comforts 
of e latter half of your life for the 
gratification during youth of unlimited 
gluttony in.sweets and rich eating‘ 
Sickness and disease of the organs 
do not come as a judgment from 
above. Time was when all these 


es were blamed on the Lord. The 
n body requires many of the salts 
of mother earth to be eaten in their 
natural form to keep it in health, and 
if ku replace these natural foods 
with dainties, pickles, pie, cake and 
the knicknacks of the average home, 





there will be lacking many of those 
elements which give tone to the nerves 
and color to the blood. 


(ommon sense should tell you that 
put into your bodv 


that makes for good health or 
poor health. If you put into it 
food lacking in the proper elements 
you eannot hope to develop healthy 
vViror. If you fill it with foods which 

too rich you cannot escape de- 
Stroving the delicate organs by over- 
lording them with wastes. Every 


healthy individual in youth can make 
or mar his life by the kind and quan- 
tity of food he eats, and the time of 
eating it. 

Classes of Foods 


Foods consist primarily of animal 
and vegetable matter. Animal foods 
are meats and meat products of all 
kinds. They are the flesh producers 
and tissue builders. Vegetable foods 
consist of cereals, fruits and vege- 
tables and are the force producers. 
They furnish the fuel for the body and 
supply the heat to keep us warm. 
,_ Animal foods are concentrated, and 
bulk for bulk they contain more nu- 
trition than vegetables. Animal foods 
contain little indigestible residue and 
t! recsee tend to constipation. Be- 
cause they are concentrated and have 
a pl asing flavor it is easy to overeat. 

cen in excess they digest poorly, 
ind after passing from the stomach 
to the bowel they quickly decom- 
Ose, producing poisonous gases of 
trefaction. These poisons being ab- 
rbed from the intestine resuit in 

y illnesses, both acute and chron- 
for which drugs must be taken to 
relieve suffering—though frequently 





they cannot cure. 
A vegetable diet requires that a 
larger volume of food be consumed, 


‘cause vegetables contain much cel- 
lu'ose and fiber, which are net diieste? 
by the human stomach. Decomposi- 
tion occurs less rapidly, and because 
of ‘the large indigestible residue the 
bowels are less costive. To this degree 
IS a vegetable diet, or a diet composed 
= iefly of vegetables, more wholesome 
nan an animal diet. 

There is no combination of foods or 
2 diet which is best. Each person has 


his or her idosyncrasy in taste and di- 
gestibility, so that the most whole- 
some combination of foods may be the 
very worst for some individuals. But 
I am safe in saying that most country 
housekeepers provide a diet entirely 
too rich for good health. They serve 
too much ric. pastry, meat, butter 
and cream. Few country people real- 
ize that throuzh the winter season 
they live on salt, meats, sausage, 
buckwheat cakes and maple syrup, 

d in the suminer their chief diet is 
cured pork, p es and pie. Most 
country people are lost without meat 

nd pie every day, and a dinner of 


LATO 


boiled cabbage, spinach, beets and 
earrots would em»:arrass them. In 
fact, some countrys people don’t know 
the taste of these vegerables, and yet 
these are more hes!.hful than fried 
ham and’ fried potatoes. 

“Few poople renliv: that foods are 
more impurtant in maintaining health 
than tmedici ;, inasmuch as foods 
may he mad: to keep us well, while 
medicines are sor the Lo ggrd. gyre of cure, 
rather than prevention of sickness.’ 

Country peop! should eat more 
vegetabies. They should eat every kind 
of vezetable. boi the first greens 

? spring until the root crops are 
holed up for the winter they should 
live from the gardens rather than the 
smokehouse avd pautry. But you may 
have to learn to eat many of these 


vegetables. You may have to educate 


your tasies to relish them—for taste 
is a matter of education. 

However, you srould not eat too 
much food, e.cn though it is the best 
kind and most he.:ithful food. Stop 
pe aa 

















This Ts Work I Like to Do 
It’s knit and purl, knit and purl, 
h, roy! but I’m a busy girl, 
i g socks for our soldiers true, 
for the red, white and blue. 


[Pearl Pansy. 





before that tight feeling comes. Do 
not eat “all that can be crowded in.”’ 
Regulate your eating and you will 
loose that stuffy, listless, uncomfort- 
able feeling. Your sleep will be more 
refreshing. Your bowels’ will be 
more active. You will have more 
“pep” and you will enjoy life as 
never before. You will have no use 
tor medicines, and unconsciously you 
will have substituted the use of foods 
for medicines in keeping the body 
healthy, 

There is no doubt but that a mixed 
diet of good, clean, well-cooked food, 
varied to suit the individual require- 
ments, will produce a body of the 
highest efficiency and most perfect 
health. 





That Box of Fred’s 


BY ANNE PORTER JOHNSON 


“Bother!” exclaimed Fred, throwing 
down his hammer. “I can’t make this 
box straight. Just a plain box, and I 
can’t get the edges even, and it’s all 
wobbly! I'll not bother with the thing 
any longer.”’ He kicked the box to the 
corner of the shed and stamped out 
into the yard. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Grand. 
father, meeting Fred on the walk. 

“T’ve been trying to fix a box, and 
I—I can’t do it. It looks easy enough, 
but it’s sh: given it up.” 

“T heard something hit the corner 
a moment couldn’t have been 
the box!” Grandfather chuckled. 

“Well, I was all out of patience, 
Grandfather,’ excused Fred. 

“How long have you been trying?” 

“Ever since I came from school—at 
least a half hour.’ 

“Well, well, a half 
and you’ve given it up. 





ago—it 


hour—thirty 
minutes, Just 
so!” 


Fred walked along by Grandfather’s 


_ terial I had—hammer, hatchet, 


“Look out, there, Fred,” called 
“don’t step on 


side. 
Grandfather anxiously, 
that ant-nest.” 


“Oho! Why?” asked Fred, a little 
scornfully. 
“Well, for one thing, it’s a beauty, 


and besides, quite a little time was 
spent in making it! The tiny builders 
had no particular tools and this makes 
the nest all the more wonderful. The 
ant does this work with her jaws, 
which work something like the teeth 
ofasaw. When an ant colony builds 


these little underground homes, the 
soil is carried up and out with their 
jaws, the only tools they have. See 
Fred, there’s another ant-nest just 


These two are probably 


” 


over there! 
connected by underground tunnels. 

“IT don’t see how they do it, Grand- 
father, with only their jaws, even if 
they are sharp like the tecth of a saw. 
It must take a long time.” 

“Well, yes, probably more than a 
half hour,’’ said Grandfather, smiling. 
“But you see, they don’t give up very 
easily.”’ 

Grandfather and Fred walked on to 
the end of the shed. “Why, here's 
Mrs Mud-Dauber Wasp’s house up on 
the corner of the window-frame! She 
builds an entirely different style of 
house,” exclaimed Grandfather, 

“T’ve often woidered how she makes 
her home,” said Fred. 


A Feathered Mason 


“She’s a mason by trade,” Grand- 
father explained. “When she_ gets 
ready to build her house, she goes to 
a puddle or pond for mud. This mud 
she mixes with the saliva from her 
own mouth, which makes a fairly firm 
cement. This cement she spreads in 
some protected place. Of course she 
makes the foundation first. She knows 
exactly what kind of a house she is 
going to build, and goes at her work 
just so. The little long roonis or tubes 
which you see are made one at a time 
upon this cement foundation, and each 


One is finished before another is 
begun.” 
“I don’t understand how she does 


it,” Fred said. 

“Her jaws serve for trowels—with 
these she does all the plastering. The 
little long rooms or tubes are nice and 
smooth inside, which shows that she 
knows how to use these trowels.” 

“T should think it would take years 
for her to make a five or six-room 
house like that,’’ spoke up Fred. 

“Well, she doesn’t make it in thirty 
minutes,’’ said Grandfather, looking 
away up into the maple above them. 
“She works away at it until she gets 
it right.” 

Fred’s eyes 


followed Grandfather’s 


gaze. “That’s a funny-looking nest in 
the top of the maple, Grandfather. 
See, away up there, hanging from the 


little top branch!’’ 

“That’s an ‘oriole’s nest.’ You’re 
right—it is a queer-looking nest dan- 
gling in the wind, but it’s quite a work 
of art, nevertheless. For that matter,” 
went on Grandfather, ‘all nests are 
interesting, when one thinks of the 
little builders and the material they 
use.” 

“The nest hangs down like a pock- 
et”, said Fred. 

“Some folks call it the oriole ham- 
mock. The mother oriole is a very 
skillful weaver, and the framework of 
her nest is almost as smooth as a piece 
of knitted or crocheted work—so even 
and close is the looping in and out. 
Into this foundation the bird weaves 
the strongest, finest grasses and weeds 
she can find. For the finishing touches 
she lines the nest with hair. She hangs 
her nest between two forked branches, 
as you can see. Sometimes the nest 
dangles in the winds, but if the build- 
er thinks best she throws out a good, 
strong line and fixes it fast to a limb.” 

“She must be quite a builder,’’ said 
Fred. 

“Her long, sharp 
tool.” 

“T should think cold weather would 
be here before she got her nest fin- 
ished.” 

“Oh, she makes pretty good time, 
but of course she doesn’t get it fin- 
ished in a half hour!” 

Grandfather went on into the house. 
In two or three minutes he heard a 
noise in the shed and opened the door 
to listen. “Yes, Fred is at that box 
again,” he said, chuckling aloud. He 
went back to his paper. 

It was almost dark 
called from the shed. “Grandfather, 
come and see my box. It’s solid, and 
exactly true to the line.” 

“Good!”’ said Grandfather, examin- 
ing the box carefully. 

“T decided to keep at it until it was 
exactly right,” said Fred. I decided 
that with all the tools and handy ma- 
saw, 
nails, yard-stick, square, ready-made 
boards, two strong arms, a good pair 
of hands and brains—it would be a 
strange thing if I failed to make a 
common box! After this I’ll not give 
it up and flunk in thirty minutes, 
Grandfather, thanks to the little build- 
ers I’ve seen this afternoon.” 


bill is her only 


when Fred 





Sign your name and full address to all 
communications. Unsigned letters of every 
nature are promptly consigned to the 
waste basket.—[The Publishers. 
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prices,’’ just send and get my 
latest book—just off the press. 
This book is filled with start- 
m™ ling price offers. These are 
™ war times. We must do 
unusual things. Solam 
hacking down prices clean 
tothebone! This book will 
show you how to get undeat- 
able quality in Kalamazoo 
Direct toYouStoves,Ranges 
and Furnaces, Gas Ranges, 
Oil Ranges and Kitchen 
Kabinets at wholesae 
factory prices. 
Get This Book and 
Forget High Prices 
Bear in mind, I ama 
manufacturer. I sell 
direct to users. I give 
you expert help free. 
I sell on 30 Days’ 
Trial—Cash or Easy 
Payments —Unlimited,Un- 
conditional Guarantee, P 
our name. Get this big. BREE 
k. Ask for Catalog No. 768 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
4\ Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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» No plumbing. Odorless. 
Sanitary. Endorsed by 
State Health Boards. 


The Kawnear 


Sent fully equipped. Any- 
body canset it up. Nodaily 
attention, Guaranteed 10 
Makes home up to date, 
comfortable, healthful, at email 
trya ie wnear in your own 


Send your name and address for 
L &% illustrated book and 30 days’ free 
trial offer. No obligations to you. It’s free. Write today. 


Federal Sash & Door Co.. ae me Kansas ae Mo. 








Germ-Proof 


Gen home without ro dy plumbing or 


running water ne 
Piaced in any room 
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REAL SUBMARINE, runs under water, dives, shocts torpedo, has 
propeller, motor, steering r *r, automatic torpedo gun. Given 
tine at 10 cents a package. 


for selling 25 packages of B 
BLUINE MFG. _cO.. 60s Mill St., , CONCORD _ JUNCTION, »_MASS. 
GIVEN 
porvE 


for selling 15 packages of Bluine at 
10c. a package. Rifle first class in @very 

way. When Sold return our $1.50 and we send rifle. 
BLUINE MFG, CO., 604 [Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass. 
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} tentenee New Model Talking Machine, 
mahogany finish, and popular record is 
seyours. A real Talking Machine. Plays 

all size records up to 10 inches. Given 
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Your Best Recipe 


Min a 


For Thrifty Cooks 


I asked for your best recipes, 
dear ladies, I had no idea that you 
would “snow me under” with recipes! 
But that is what you have done. I can 
only print seven each week—and in one 
week I received 70 “gingerbread” rec- 
ipes! Better send only one recipe each 
week, but have that one very carefully 
written—and have it a regular “corker” 
for economy of time and ingredients, 
consistent with variety, palatability and 
wholesomeness, One recipe each week, 
please—your very best one.—[Home 
Editor. 


Al 


When 


One for Every Day 


Without Sugar—Sunday 
For a dish that needs neither sugar 
nor spice, try apples or pears cooked 
until clear in boiled sweet cider. Serve 


hot in large portions with pork or 
other meat. Another sugar-saving 
way: Wash raisins, soak in water 
overnight, then simmer in the water 
they were soaked in, add pared, cored 
and quartered apples, and cook slowly 
together until done, A nice accom- 
paniment to chicken is sliced boiled 
sweet potatoes put in a well greased 
baking pan, dotted with butter, and 


half cup or a cup of hot water added, 
and lightly 


well veetened with syrup 

flavored with clove or cinnamon. 
Brown in the oven. Bananas, apples 
nd raisins baked together the same 
way are fine.—[A. O. G. 


Sugarless Gingerbread—Monday 


Ingredients: Half cup molasses, 1 
teaspoon ginger, half teaspoon soda, 1 
tablespoon drippings, melted,somesalt, 
4) cup hot water, 1 cup flour. Mix in 
order named, beat smooth, bake in 
mall, square tin. Just enough for one 
meal.—[W. E. M. 

Graham Bread—Tuesday 

Ingredients: Three cups graham 
flour, 1 teaspoon each salt and soda, 


“% cup mol es, 1 cup each milk and 
vater. Mix in order named and bake 
in medium oven. Delicious Best 
graham bread I ever ate.—IL. §S. 
Beet Hash—Wednesday 
Ingredient Six boiled beets and 4 
boiled potatoes, cold; 2 raw onions, }4 





cup cooked codfish, 2 slices salt pork, 
1 tablespoon sugar (or a little more 
of syrup), ™% of asweet pepper (seeds 
removed), and salt to taste. Cut pork 
in dice and fry brown, then add 
chopped -beets, potatoes, onions, pep- 
per and flaked codfish. Cook slowly 
3 hours, adding sugar and salt to taste 
while cooking. Serve on hot platter 
ind lot bits of butter.— 


with 
{Mrs G. E. P 


Cheese Quenelle—Thursday 


Ingredients: One cup boiling water, 
~ tablespoons butter, 4 tablespoons 
flour, ”’ whole eres and 1 extra yolk, 3 
tablespoons grated cheese (good way 
to use up stale cheese), 2 tablespoons 

kind of chopped cold meat Put 
butter and water on to boil, when boil- 
ing stir in the sifted flour, beat until 
mooth and cook slowly) intil it doe 
not stick to the pan. Let cool a little, 
then beat in the eggs, one at time, 


ind add the cheese, meat and season- 


n Form into little cakes, fry light No 2571—Checked or plaid gingham, cham- 
brown, put on hot platter, dust with bray, percale, or serge, —— poplin, aa 
ol ’ , eurr - o or linen would be nice to use. The body and 
re red + oo whan cream sleeves of this model are cut in one. The 
auce.—[Mrs J. 8. sleev2 in wrist length has a band cuff. In 

Boiled Wonder Cake—Friday short length the sleeve is ideal for warm 


Half cup each of lard, 
white sugar, 1 scant 
teaspoon each of nutmeg, ginger and 
cinnamon, 1 cup raisins and a little 
citron, 1 cup hot wate 2 cups flour 
and 1 teaspoon soda Boil the 

ening, sugar, spices, raisins and citron 
in the hot water 5 minutes, let cool to 
lukewarm, then add flour with soda. 
Bake. Save till Sundayv—it is better 
when a few days old.—[A. R. B. 


Ingredients: 
brown sugar and 


Ingredients: Two cups flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 
1 cup peanut butter (144 pound), 1 cup 


milk, scant 1% cup sugar, 2 egg Sift 
together flour, baking powder, sugar 
and salt, mix in the peanut butter, 


then add beaten eggs and milk 


together. Bake in wel rreased loaf 
pan, in moderate oven, 380 to 35 min- 
utes.—([N. L. P. ( 


Bakery Versus Home Baking 
sks: “Why is it 
llowed only two 


One of our reade t 


that we farmers are 


pounds of sugar per person each 
month, and town women may ‘have 
the ime, i besid that may 
( nd t\ to 
P ' + t 
j it nany < »s t ) 
their ere: T l —_ 
leavi i 
\ ‘ 7 do 
me on I 
’ ? I 3 
1 IT reply : 
1oh it first } ra} . ild 
vor out gar 


weather. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes: 4, 
10 years. 
terial for an 8-year size. 


mental conflicts. 
short- 4 
is undeveloped. He retains many of his 
infantile 
encies 
energies. Mental obstructions, because 
of his untrained, infantile tendencies, 
exert an undue influence over him and 
Peanut Butter Bread—Saturday r 


action. We 
by shrinking back within Ourselves and 
refusing to act. 


confidence which are the rightful her- 
beaten it 
fully 
are lying idle or who is torn by inner 


idequate 
f reality. 


The infant finds his entire satisfac- 
ion within himself. His craving for 
fe, love activity, is met by playing 


| each. 


Ure ereearanrene rene etyee reser eteresceneeerer 


question, as between the farm woman 
and city woman. But after all, we 
must remember that it is utterly be- 
yond the power of any man to formu- 
late a rule that must be applied uni- 
versally over a very big territory—the 
whole U S—which will work with 
strictly equal justice to everybody. 

As regards the'inequality mentioned 
by our reader, the only remedy that 
occurs to me would be that the gov- 
erument issue cake and candy ration 
cards, somewhat on the same ‘plan as 
our present sugar cards, or—prohibit 
candy or cake baking altogether, in- 
cluding ice cream and “soft’’ drinks— 
anything that requires the use of 
sugar. 

But would that be the best thing to 
do? Wouldn’t it practically put out of 
business all the bakeries and confec- 
tionery stores in the country? What 
about the people who would thus be 
thrown out of work, and the loss of 
capital invested? Remember, these 
lines of business are not harmful, as 
is the liquor business, and sugar re- 
strictions are for the duration of the 
war only, 

And as far as I am concerned, per- 
sonally, the city women can have all 
the bakery “stuff” they want—none of 


that for mine! I’d rather have our 
home-baked things, sweetened with 
honey, syrup, molasses or maple 


Sugar or syrup, and the use of raisins, 
dates, figs, etc. These are more pala- 
table and far more wholesome, as 
almost anyone who has tried both the 
bakery and the home products will 
testify. 

Or, do you disagree ‘with me on 
that score.’’—[Home Editor, 


Child or Adult 


When the mind and hands are not 
trained to useful activity the child, as 
it develops into adulthood, finds his 
life filled with dissatisfactions, and 























Good Model for School Dress 


It is finished with a trimming band. 
6, 8 and 
It requires 3 yards of 44-inch ma- 


His power of self- 
rection along lines of useful activity 
and these tend- 
great extent, his 


tendencies 
control, to a 


ob him of his ability to act. 
The ego grows and expands through 
grow by experience, not 


So the power, freedom and self- 
age of every human being, cannot be 
realized by one whose energies 


mnflicts because his energies have no 
expression in the outer world 


ith himself. So the adult in whom 


ample, the letter of th« 
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he would like to do, but he shrinks 
from direct action upon the world of 
reality. His ego has not yet learned 
the freedom which comes through 
such action, nor realized that his own 
welfare and happiness are absolutely 
dependent upon such action. He is still 
more or less in the mental state of the 
infant playing with itself.—[Nautilus. 





Rhymes of the Restless 
By Lemuel L. De Bra 
[Excellent for recitation at grange meetings.] 


The farmer’s son threw down his hoe. “No 
more of ‘this,” said he. “To till the soil is 
irksome toil; there’s more in life for me.” He 
left the farm, in village schools a teacher he 
became. “At last I’m free!” in joy, said he; 
“a farmer’s life is tame.” 

The teacher’s son threw down his rule. “I'll 
none of this,” said he. “”’Twas good enough 
for dad, but stuff! there’s more in life for me.” 
The city streets he straightway sought; a 
banker he became. “I’m happy here,” said he, 
“I fear a teacher’s life is tame.” 

The banker’s son threw down his pen. “I’m 
done with this,” said he. “It doesn’t pay; I'll 
leave today; there’s more in life for me.”” He 
formed a trust; the gold rolled in; a magnate 
he became. “Egad!"” he cried, “I’m satisfied. 
By Jove, ain't banking tame!” 

The magnate’s son threw down his tape. 
“This life is dull,” said he. “My bonds and 
shares brine naught but cares; there’s more 
in life for me.” And then he bought a piece 
of land; a farmer he became. “Now this,” 
said he, “is life to me. A magnate’s life is 
tame!” 








Rest a Necessity 

The thought expressed by a well- 
known actress regarding the value of 
rest was strongly emphasized recently 
by Dr Rosa L. Burcham: “My first 
duty is to myself, and as a physician I 
know the danger signals. Though the 
universe should stand still, though 
everything should go to ruin, I would 
take the rest demanded by my body 
and brain. It is a erime against nature 
to break down; a sin to become a bur- 
den to others. Life is very precious 
and the work of the world must be 





done by men and women with un- 
clouded brains and hexlthy bodi 
Washing Dishes and War 


Soldiering is not all watching in the 
trenches and going over the top with 
grenades and bayonets, says a4 Boston 
weekly paper. It involves also the 
regularly recurring drudgeries of the 
camp. The soldiers must keep them- 
selves clean. They must wash dishes 
and clothes in a measure to meet the 
approval of their officers. Perhaps 
some of them will bring home a new 


respect for the woman’s work of 
home-making, which they too much 
took for granted. There is, for ex- 


oldier quoted 





Just the Frock for Your Girl 
No 2578—When all is 
one-piece dresses are the most comfortable and 


said and done, the 


practical. In the design here portrayed you 
have simple lines, and a development that is 
most easy. In khaki with white pique or brown 
crash for trimming, or in blue serge, checked 
or plaid suiting, this would be nice. The pat- 
tern is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 
Size 8 requires 4 yards of 36-inch mater 
in The Stars and Stripes, which ys: 
Well l’ve got more respect for my 
wife than I ever had before in al! my 
life. How in the world a womat il 
live a lifetime with a man and sh 
dishes three times a day without rehell- 
ing | don’t know. never knew t 


a Slave’s task washing dishes wa in- 
til I got to France and had to wash my; 
own mess kit. 





A Provoking Situation 
In the early spring a gentleman 


was out motoring with a friend nd 
noticed that the owner of the machine 
crawled slowly along a thoroughfare 
where previously he had run at high 
speed. Accordingly, he asked why 
they were going so slowly. 

“Well,” explained the owner ith 
just a touch of impatience, “every- 
body’s .carrying home garden tools 
now, and you can’t run over a man 


without getting a puncture.” 











deliciousness. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 


hat 15° sine You 


Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
ne ter of civil. ion; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s 
illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. 

















paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, 
The 1Sc does not repay us; weare glad to investia new friends. 


PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


Unequalled in quality and 


same — always satisfactory. 


Principal Coffee Roasters 





Always the 







BOSTON—CHICAGO 






published at the Nation's center,for the Nation; a paper that pr 
the news of the worldandtells the truth and only the truth 
inits 26th year. This paper fills the bill withoutemptying the purse 
itcosts but$ia year. If you want to keep posted on whatis go 
onin the world, attheleast expense of time or money, this is y 
means. If you wanta paper in your home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If 
would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 2$e to show that you mightlikes 







The Pathfinder, Box 46 , Washingten, D.C. 








infantile complexes still rule, finds 
s satisfaction largely in day-dream- 
* about doing things instead of do- 
them. He likes to imagine what 





©ur Pattern Service 
if you are 
aa. 


unable to obtain from local 
patterns described by us, we will 
same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 





FAMOUS HOTEL BLEND 


COFFEE 


DIFFERENT FROM ORDINARY COFFEES 


In 5-lb. Lots or Over ion 
From Wholesaler Direct 30 
Bean or Ground Ib. 


We're accepting or: from families direct for tk 





Tremarkat t i, wv by leading N. Y. Hotels 
Satistaction Guaranteed or Money Back | 
5 Lbs. Del Free 300 Miles. }0 Lbs. Del. Free 1000 Miles | 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St., New York | 


Established 78 Years 














BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 


Ps 








Your Best Asset 
i—A Skin Cleared By — 


Cuticura Soap 


Alldruggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 60, Taleum 25 
Sample each free of ‘‘Outicura, Dept, FP, Beston."’ 


FREE Lance EASTMAN 


| Premo Film Pack Camera, for selling, ~ 
beautiful pictures or 25 pkgs.post cards ae 
each. Order choice today. Sent prepal® 


GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. GG1 CHICAGO 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, oF 
claim, with all the papers about it and stamps 
for their return, (%) also inclose your address 
a from Orange Judd American Agricul- 
showing that you are a paid up sub- 
: or, if mot such, you will be entitled 
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Soldiers May Seek Discharge 

My nephew is in the service at an 
- eantonment. He has relatives who 
are dependent upon him and are left in 
pad circumstances. Can he get a re- 
jease from the army?—[M. E. K., Ohio. 

Enlisted men may apply for dis- 
charge from military service by rea- 
son of having relatives entirely de- 
pendent upon them. The soldier him- 
self must apply for discharge through 
proper official channels; upon appli- 
cation to his superior officer, your 
nephew will be given instructions as 
to the proper method of procedure. 





Raising White Mice for Profit 
The Laboratory Supply company of 
Philadelphia is advertising to pay to 
its “appointed raisers’ of white mice 


“not less than 50 cents per pair.” its 
very evident purpose being to sell its 
preeding outfits at $10 each. The in- 
ducement offered to purchasers of the 
preeding outfit is the fact that white 
mice are used for the development of 
geri used in the production of serum 
empioved in the treatment of pneumo- 


The pamphlet issued by the sup- 








mpany states that “because of 


th: treme shortage of white mice, 
th inds of men, women and children, ! 
as well as our soldiers, died during the } 
last year.” It is also asserted that “the | 
whit nouse was found to be the only 


in which the germs would de- 
suecessfully.” 





W re assured by competent medi- 


cal authorities that mice are not es-} 
sential for the development of the | 
germs from which the anti-pneumonia | 
serum is produced, but that these may 


be grown in any laboratory media by 
a method familiar to pathologists. As 
the alleged necessity of white mice for 
the production of the serum is the 
foundation upon which the supply 
company bases its promises of fabulous 
profits from the raising of white mice, 
as an inducement for the sale of its 
breeding outfit, we have not felt justi- 
fied in advising inquiring subscribers 
to part with their $10 and engage in 
the raising of white mice, despite the 
laboratory company’s assertion that 
“1000 mice in a year should earn 
$25,000” for the breeder. 


Securing Satisfactory Dealings 
I thank you for the quick settlement 
of our claim. We received it four 
days after writing to you. I know; 
we wouldn't have received our money 
if we had not ‘had your Bureau to aid 
us.—|R. H. Seott, Forestville, N Y. 


Last winter and spring I had claims 
amounting to $85 filed with express 
company and was able to get no ate 
tention whatever from claim officials. 
Since Orange Judd Service Bureau 
took up the matter in my behalf I 
have received one check for $22.50 di- 
rect from express company and an- 
other for $15.20. These results cer- 
tainly speak for themselves; and I 





very greatly appreciate the services | 
youhave rendered.—[Charles L. Keun, ! 
Jr, Hammonton, N J. | 


The Allen Rug Weaving Company of 


Pittsburgh, Pa, has made an entirely 
Satisfactory adjustment of my claim 
filed through Orange Judd Service Bu. 
reau; but I doubt if I ever would have 


received this satisfaction if it had not 
been for your assistance, and I thank 
you accordingly.—[{Mrs G. Bowser, 
Charleroi, Pa. 


Atlas Tire company of Phila- 





delphia has adjusted my claim to my 
entire satisfaction; and I am deeply} 
grateful to Orange Judd Service Bu- | 


‘ for the valuable assistance it has 
ered me.—[Frank Staats, Belle 
2s 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found net to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
Ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
Sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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There's Cheer in the 
Pictures from Home 


To a homesick boy at the front, a picture of Dad waiting 
at the end of the lane while ‘‘Shep’’ brings up the cows is 


worth more than the Croix de Guerre. 


Pictures of mother, how much they mean to him now! And of kid 


« 


sister—perhaps she is ‘‘ wearing her hair up’’ by this time—all the old 
familiar scerfes around the farm, yes, and that little girl with the big blue 
eyes that lives down in the village—these will mean a world of comfort to 
the boy who is lonesome among a million strangers. 

The Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross, the Knights of Columbus and 
kindred organizations are doing a world of good in ministering to the bodies 
and minds of our boys. But in their hearts, homes are first. Cheerful 


letters and cheerful pictures from home—these will keep their hearts light 


and their courage high. : 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
447 State Street RocuesTer, N. Y., The Kodak City 











THE AGRICULTURAL RECORD 
of CHARLES S. WHITMAN 


is a record of broken promises and unful- 
filled agreements. Never in the history of 
New York State has agriculture been so 
shamefully treated as by the Whitman ad- 
ministration. Whitman promised a farm 
and market council that would be ap- 
pointed on recommendation of farm or- 
ganizations. He deliberately insulted the 
Grange, the Dairymen’s League, fruit 
growers’ associations and other agricul- 
tural societies by appointing Farm and 
Market Council No. 1 without consulting 
any farmer. Politicians made the appoint- 
ments. The State Grange, the Federation 
of Agriculture, both state and horticul- 
tural societies and farm mass meetings, 
protested by passing strong resoiutions 
condemning Governor Whitman for his 
insults to farmers. 

Governor Whitman has increased the 
taxes of every farmer in New York State. 
Is any farmer better off? Governor Whit- 
man favored and signed a new school law 
that was so offensive and destructive of 
agricultural interests that it had to be re- 
nealed last winter. Governor Whitman 
has slurred agriculture on many occasions. 
Though farmers helped to elect him, he 
has by his acts been an open enemy to 
farmers. 

He made “Sugar Beet” Betts secretary 
of his first Farm and Market Commission. 
He put a labor leader at the head of both 
the first and second Farm and Market 
Council. Charles S. Whitman thinks no 
farmer in New York State is capable of 
presiding over that Council. 

Charles S. Whitman has taken the State 
Fair Commission out of the farmers’ hands 
entirely. He even refused to appoint a 
representative of the State Grange as one 
of the commissioners, although until he 
became governor, the grange was always 
given such recognition. 


Where Does the Farmer Come In? 


Who represented the farmers on the 
State Food Commission? What represent- 
ation did they have on the Farms and 
Markets Council? Where is the State De- 
partment of Agriculture that every state 
is supposed to have to look after the inter- 
est of the farmer? New York State once 
had it. Politics has taken its place, as 
the following will show: 


Farm Labor Specialists 


Charles W. Reynolds, cigar packer and bar- 
ber, was appointed a farm labor specialist at 
Binghamton, N. Y., to have charge of farm 
labor problems of that district. At Auburn, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


JOBS OR FOOD 


Which Is the Farmer 
Interested In? 


Are You Getting a SQUARE DEAL? 





Democratic Candidate for Governor 

















Where ALFRED E. SMITH Stands 


Alfred E. Smith believes that there 
are some departments of the State 
government that should be lifted out of 


November 2, 19) 


THE AGRICULTURAL RECORD 
of ALFRED E. SMITH 


and the Democratic Party, stands as a 
notable achievement. From 1911 to 1914 
years when Alfred E. Smith was a member 
of the Assembly, majority leader anq 
speaker, more constructive and beneficia] 
legislation was passed in the interest of 
the farmer than in the sixteen previous 
years of Republican control. 


Alfred E. Smith Introduced the 
Farm and Markets Bill 


in 1914, which created the first state de. 
partment of Farms and Markets. The bil] 
became a law. 

Under Charles S. Whitman in 1915, the 
appropriation allowed the department was so 
small the Commissioner was obliged to forego 
his salary and use it to promote the work. 
The further history of the department to the 
present day is familiar to every farmer. To. 
day the Whitman Council of Farms and Mar. 
kets of nine members consists of five men who 
are residents of cities of this State, two who 
are residents of incorporated villages, and only 
two give their occupation as that of farmer, 


The Day of Reckoning 


The day of reckoning is here, and Alfred R, 
Smith believes that the farmers of this State 
are ready to call to account Charles S. Whit. 
man for his flagrant violation of his promises 
and his undisguised efforts to pay his politica] 
debt at the expense of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Markets. 

Alfred E. Smith believes that the way to 
get things done is to get people to do them who 
are by training and experience fitted for their 
job, and if elected he will see to it that the 
Department of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Markets are restored to the farmers 
of the State. Each of these departments 
should be reorganized at the first opportunity, 
and each placed under the head of a single 
commissioner. In making these appointments 
Mr. Smith will select only men who are farm- 
ers or agreeable to the farmers, and who know 
the farming business. 

Agriculture means food. Food to be plenty 
must bring a reasonable profit to the actual 
farmers who labor to produce it. We may 
safely leave the question of maintaining the 
fertility of our fields to our splendid experi- 
ment stations, to our agricultural educational 
institutions, and to our farm bureaus, all of 
which will have the earnest support of Alfred 
E. Smith. But the Department of Agriculture 
must and shall be made an active and efficient 
part of his administration. It must be oper- 
ated under a single head, representing the 
farmers’ interests entirely, who shall be 
charged with full responsibility for the execu- 
tion of the laws and for the protection of the 
farmers’ interests. 


Farmers Should Not Be Annoyed 


The farmers of the State should not be 











Cayuga County, there has been appointed John and as far removed from politics aS annoyed by the interference of politicians. 
H. Rahrle as labor specialist. He is president MY Neither should they be subjected to useless and 
of the Central Labor Union, and a cigarmaker possible, departments such as the Edu- unnecessary regulatory laws. Neither should 
by occupation. _The State Food Commission ° they be harassed by the overlapping and 
passed a resolution at New York City, March ¢ation Department and the Health countless inspections of agents and representa- 


4, 1918, making certain appointments as farm tives of various bureaus, councils and commis- 


labor specialists. This resolution contained the : sions as now constituted. The State needs 
name of at Call, 128 hadne Ave., ye Department. He believes that the food, and the only men who can supply it are 

cuse, N. Y. all is international secretary o r ° f. _ Ww j bsol 
the International Butchers’ Union. Department of Agriculture should be of this cominy for food, and Mx. Smith seme 
Another name included in the resolution is ; the State can in no better way perform its 
John M. O’Hanlon of Troy. He is publisher of added to this number. duties than by ogee a een 
as easy as possible, and by making the distri- 


the “Labor Advocate,” and is a journalist and e ; , al Y 
has a considerable reputation as a labor agita- bution of it after it is produced efficient and 
economical. 


tor. Another name appearing on this list is 
Food Distribution 


John H. Clark, 219 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y., 

business agent of one of the trades unions. An- a ° 

other name is that of Augustus J. Bly, printing He can do it! He has the capacity! ie enutes & tok Gn & 
which Mr. Smith believes should engage our 


pressman, of 699 Jackson Ave., New York City. — ’ 
He has the ability serious attention, because without an eco- 


nomical distribution it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to produce food at a profit. To secure 
such a distribution it may be necessary for the 
various cities of this State to undertake a new 
and revolutionary marketing program. The 
distribution of milk and other perishable foods 


THE NEW YORK TIMES SAYS 
EDITORIALLY: is a local question, and will have to be aided 
with adequate legislation both by the cities and 


by the State. In this legislation the funda- 
If the Governor of New York should mental idea should always be that the man 








Farmers! Consider and Reflect! 








The day is past when a governor can tell a 
farm representative, as Charles S. Whitman 
did, that “It is none of the farmers’ business 
whom he appoints to office,” even though the 
appointments are for positions in agricultural 
channels. Farmers of New York will show 
Governor Whitman that it does concern them 
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as to whom he appoints to office. 

Likewise with school legislation. Rural dis- 
tricts will teach the law makers a lesson about 
consulting them when it comes to a matter so 


know the business of the State of New 


who produces food is entitled to a reasonable 
living profit. To secure this reasonable profit 
the farmers and their interests will have Mr. 





York, who in modern memory has Smith’s cordial support and his sincere = 


vitally close as our schools and the education : 
operation, and no legislation relating to fo 


of the farmers’ children. The farmers of New -£ . 
York State should consider well whether they been better qualified for the post IN distribution which affects the farmers’ inter- 


desire to return to office a man who forgot that respect than Mr. Smith P 


their existence when their interest was at stake. 


Vote for Alfred E. Smith. He Will Keep His Promises 


This advertisement paid fer by the Democratic State Committee, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ests vitally will receive his sanction until he is 
sure that it has theirs. 





